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HER GOD 


BY FRANCIS CAROLINE WILLEY 
I never thought, somehow, of God as strong. 


He always seemed so like a little child, 

Deep-hurt and lonely when his world went wrong, 
But, oh, so pure-eyed and so happy when he smiled— 
I never thought, somehow, of God as strong! 


I never thought, somehow, of God as brave. 
He always held the crutches of the weak, 
Filling with sympathy the open grave 

And teaching little children how to speak— 
J» -ver thought, somehow, of God as brave! 


I never thought, somehow, of God as God. 
He always seemed too fond of little things: 
Matching his sun and stars with goldenrod, 
Making his violets equal to his springs— 

I never thought, somehow, of God as God! 





Ethelwyn Manor Heights 


“The Balcony of Santa Monica” 


® 
{| The one incomparable homesite of Southern California. —=—IUST Os mattel 


q{ More than a hill or knoll—a great plateau of unique 
| topography affording an unsurpassed view of city, moun- 


© 
tains, valley, beach resorts and sea. of choice 


{[ In the heart of a network of fine boulevards and right in 
the center of the famous Santa Monica race course. 


q] This sightly eminence has been held intact for several 
years awaiting the greater development of surrounding 
property and is now being offered at prices far below pres- 
ent values in this section, 


q] Lots and villa sites $960 up. 


{| Terms to suit your convenience and pocketbook, 


{| Personally conducted excursions daily. Comfortable tour- 
ing cars always at your command by appointment. Simply 
tell the Manager of the Subdivision Department that you 
want to see Ethelwyn Manor Heights. We’ll do the rest. 


{| Persons gifted with foresight are buying this property 
unhesitatingly. Demand the evidence of our claims. Do it 
NOW. 


Robert Marsh & Co. 


200 Marsh-Strong Building 
Main 5045 Home 10175 


| 
West Adams Park 


“The Cream of Them AIP’ 


@ 
{| In the shadow of superb West Adams Heights, where 


mansions costing upwards of $50,000 stand, is beautiful 
West Adams Park. 


gy @ 
and Vou WwWIn {i Only 25 minutes from the heart of the business section, 


with carfare only 5 cents. 


{] Practically three-fourths—more than $400,000 worth—of the 
original tract has been sold, and many exquisite bungalow- 
homes—the niftiest little houses you ever saw—stand today 
as an evidence of the popularity of West Adams Park. 


q] West Adams Street is to be paved from the city limits to 
Washington Boulevard immediately, when this thoroughfare 
will surely become the most favored artery to the sea. We 
urge you to buy your Jot or home at West Adams Park be- 
fore the paving is begun. 


{| Fully improved lots, including sewer system, paved streets, 
sidewalks, parkings, electricity, water, telephones, etc., $850 
to $1150—less than adjoining undeveloped acreage! Built- 
to-order bungalows $3,450 to $3,850. Pay a little down, the 
rest like rent. 


{, Whether or not you are ready to purchase now, we invite 
you to visit West Adams Park as our guest. Rigid com- 
parison generally results in sales of this property and 
ALWAYS creates boosters. That’s why we want you to 
accept our invitation, 
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CALIFORNIA’S MORAL TURPITUDE 
RESUMABLY, it is because the Pacific coast I» 
expected to profit more largely by the opening 
of the Panama canal than any other section of the 
United States that the congressional delegation from 
California is found lining up in support of the free 
tolls subsidy, regardless of ethical considerations. It 


is a sordid viewpoint. Kahn has joined Knowland 
in his opposition to the treaty obligations, Stephens 
of Los Angeles has been led astray by the deplorable 
advice of the chamber of commerce to defeat repeal 
of the exemption clause, thereby advocating welch- 
ing on a contract; Bell of the Ninth is similarly 
blind to the nation’s honor, although we greatly doub: 
if his district approves his course. Perhaps, one whe 
as a candidate for congress was willing to make affi- 
davit that he was a Republican when he was, in fact, 
a member of the third party, would hardly hesitate 
to repudiate a national obligation. 

Hearst’s sinister influence seems to have captured 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona, long hypnotized by the 
yellow publisher. His absurd speech at Philadelphia 
Tuesday night in which he said the “inexorable logic 
of the situation would compel us to yield to Great 
Britain on other points if we did in this’ 1s so like 
the Hearst brand of “argument” that it is hardly to 
be taken seriously. Is it to “yield” to live up to our 
plighted word? The junior senator from Arizona— 
as with our own congressmen—forgets that the canal 
is ours; that whatever tolls are paid go into the 
United States treasury and that for the million a 
year Ashurst and his kine vote to give the shipping 
combine the taxpayers at large must be mulcted. 
Great Britain and all other nations using the canal 
are ‘0 be admitted on terms of entire equality; if we 
remit in one case we are obligated to do the same in 
all instances. Wherein do we profit, however, if we 
pass the coastwise vessels free of tolls? The treas- 
ury must be tapped to supply the deficit so created. 
The spectacle is then presented of a nation taxed 
that much extra in order that a private monopoly 
shall be able to add to its dividends. 

O, but the people are to profit through lower 
freight rates, is the plausible argument. Piffle! At 
best, and allowing that the full amount of the re- 
mitted tolls was in turn passed on to the consumers 
a preposterous notion—wherein does the country 
gain? If the water transportation lines were scrupu- 
lously honest the people would get back exactly what 
they forgave. That is, California consumers might, 
but what about the remainder of the country? The 
few would profit at the expense of the many, always 
providing the shipping combine would actually make 
rate reductions commensurate with the tolls ex- 
empted, a most unlikely procedure. Having done 


this, having favored the shipping combine in defiance 
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of the treaty, the nation stands disgraced—a welcher 
on its contract. What a reprehensible position is that 
taken by the coast chambers of commerce and the 
disloyal congressional delegation! California should 
be ashamed of such representation. It is a disgrace- 
ful attitude to assume, not even excused by the. al- 
leged prospective benefits. Instead of contending for 
free tolls this coast, which will profit so largely by the 
liberality of the nation in building the canal, should 
hail the opportunity to contribute its rightful share 
of the upkeep which it now seeks to avoid at the 
expense of the nation’s honor. It is an amazing case 
of moral turpitude. 


HUNTINGTON’S GREAT ACQUISITION 

SSUMING that the reports telegraphed from 

New York are authentic to the effect that Mr. 
Henry E. Huntington has acquired possession of the 
wonderful library of the Duke of Devonshire at a 
stated price of $1,500,000, Southern California, which 
claims Mr. Huntington as a permanent resident, !s 
to be felicitated, especially if the Devonshire collec- 
tion, or any part of it, is to be housed in the Hunt- 
ington mansion at San Marino. Chief among the 
treasures contained in the Devonshire hbrary is a 
first edition of Shakespeare’s Hamlet printed in 1603 
on which a valuation of $50,000 is made. Of course, 
this is an arbitrary sum. It is, in fact, worth what- 
ever amount the owner chooses to place upon it. 


Dispatches announcing the purchase state that this 
first edition Hamlet is the only copy in existence. 
That, we believe, is error. There are two known 
copies of the 1603 (original) edition extant. The 
one in the Devonshire library was acquired by the 
then Duke of Devonshire in 1825, by whom it was 
purchased of Messrs. Payne and Foss, in a volume 
containing twelve early editions of Shakespeare’s play 
for £250. It is in perfect condition save for the last 
leaf which is wanting. The other known copy ts in 
the British Museum. It has the last leaf, but the 
title page is missing which makes the Huntington 
purchase the more desirable. The Museum copy did 
not come to light until thirty-one years after the 
Devonshire library was so enriched. It was bought 
by Mr. Rooney, bookseller of Dublin, in 1856, for a 
trifling sum and sold by him to Mr. Boone of Bond 
Street, London, for £70, who passed it on to the noted 
Shakespearean authority, Mr. Halliwell, for £120 
and was by him transferred to the British Museum 
for a private consideration. 

It is understood that this first edition copy ol 
Hamlet contains the play in a shorter form than the 
subsequent ones, later publishers enlarging on the 
text. The missing leaf noted was carefully photo- 
graphed by Mr. Rooney soon after he came into pos- 
session of the precious tome in 1856 who issued a re- 
print of it together with a narration of its discovery. 
The title page, wanting in the British Museum copy, 
but intact in the Devonshire-Huntington purchase, 
reads: 


Hamlet: The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmarke. By William Shake-speare. 
As it hath been diuerse times acted by his High- 
ness Seruants in the Cittie of London: as also in 
the two Uniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, and 
else-where. At London, printed for N. L. and Iohn 
Trundell 16038, 4to. 33 leaves. 

“N. L.” is said to have been Nicholas Lang who 
printed an enlarged edition in 1604. Possibly, the 
Devonshire copy may have been once handled by the 
Master Dramatist himself. At any rate it was the 
authorized, first edition, whose text was that used by 
the king’s players with whom Shakespeare, according 
to Malone, took the part of the Ghost while Richard 
Burbage played the title role. Of course, the 1603 


| edition does not contain the play of Hamlet as we 
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moderns know it. The supposition is that the text 
was derived from shorthand notes taken from the 
stage version, which appears to have been greatly ab- 
breviated by the king’s players. Th: 1604 edition 1s 
much fuller and probably a more authentic account 
of the play of Hamlet. The intrinsic value of the 
1603 quarto, however, is in the minute stage direc- 
tions, revealing the poet’s intentions. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF FIGARO EDITOR’S CASE 
ECAUSE a Frenchwoman, the wife of a distin 
guished member of the French cabinet, resent- 

ing the continued attacks on the political record of 
her husband, aided in his defense by shooting to 
death the editor of Le Figaro, M. Gaston Calmette, 
chief critic of Minister of Finance Joseph Caillaux, 
we need not, on this side of the Atlantic, assume 
any superior airs and descant with elevated eye- 
brows on the emotionalism of the Gallic nation. 
American newspapers have been called upon of late, 
and with alarming frequency, to record the homict- 
dal efforts of American women to punish men against 
whom they had real or fancied grievances, the death 
list in the last twelve months, ascribable to their too 
ready resort to deadly weapons, reaching astonishing 
proportions. That acquittal of the women has fol- 
lowed in nearly every instance is a significant fault 
in the administration of justice, accounting, without 
a doubt, for the marked increase in crimes of this 
nature. 

Only a few days ago the public prosecutor of Cook 
county bitterly arraigned the jury system that refused 
to convict a woman prisoner guilty of taking the life 
of a man who had chanced to displease her and 
whom she wantonly slew. It was the third case with- 
in a month where the external beauty of the female 
homicide so wrought upon the susceptibilities of the 
male jury that a verdict of temporary emotional in- 
sanity was returned and justice was balked. With 
several more such cases to try no wonder the dis- 
trict attorney was discouraged and inclined to rebel 
at th. conditions which rendered abortive his efforts 
to impose adequate legal retribution upon the guilty 
persons. Here in California the criminal court 
records, north and south, have revealed similar per- 
verse reluctance to administer justice with the result 
that at least half a dozen murderesses have been 
given their liberty within the year, free to follow 
their bent next time they are thwarted by satiated 
paramours, 

“T have done my duty. I have done my duty,” 
muttered the stricken French editor as his life ebbed 
away. This repetition of the declaration would seem, 
psychologically, to be an effort of the subconscious 
mind to reassure the dying ego that there had been 
strict adherence to the editorial ethics. Perhaps so, 
according to the Parisian viewpoint, and yet over 
here the average editor—other than the yellow type 
—would hesitate to pillory his worst political enemy 
through the publication of his love letters that by 
hook or crook had fallen into the editorial hands. 
M. Caillaux had been three times married. Mme. 
Caillaux, the slayer of M. Calmette, had been previ- 
ously married to a former member of Le Figaro 
staff. The letter in facsimile, which appeared in Le 
Figaro, March 13, is said to have been one of sev- 
eral epistles addressed by M. Caillaux to his wife be- 
fore she was divorced from Leo Claretie. To stop 
further publications, and having been advised that 
recourse to the courts was futile, she resolved to 
deal with the director of the offending journal in 
person. 

Mme. Caillaux’s assertions that she did not intend 
to kill the editor, but only to teach him a lesson, 
must be regarded as the foundation for her defense. 
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The fact that she fired five shots, each one taking 
effect and inflicting a wound so severe that the other 
four were superfluous, disproves her alleged intent. 
That the minister of finance, M. Joseph Caillaux, 
has resigned, despite the reluctance of the premier 
to have the portfolio rendered vacant, in order to 
devote himself to the defense of his wife is credit- 
able, but no more than should be expected. Cable 
dispatches reveal an intensely hostile feeling on the 
part of the public to the errant woman which in- 
cludes her husband. This is natural. Le Figaro has 
a tremendous circulation and M. Calmette was popu- 
lar with the masses. He may have done his duty as 
he saw it, but deploring as we do the outrageous act 
of his slayer we cannot help believing that he invited 
his fate when his fight against the husband led him 
to involve the wife, in nowise to be included in the 
attack on a political adversary. 


PAGE’S PLEASANTRY AND OTHER HOT AIR 

OUBTLESS, Ambassador Walter Hines Page 

was imbued with the best of intentions when he 
jollied his British audience at the Associated Cham- 
bers of Commerce banquet in London Wednesday 
night, but in view of the attacks upon the adminis- 
tration his remarks were unfortunately phrased. At 
a time when the President’s detractors are seeking 
to make it appear that his espousal of the repeal of 
the free tolls exemption clause is to curry favor with 
the British government Mr. Page’s statement that 
“it added greatly to the pleasure of the people of the 
United States in the building of the Panama canal 
to know that the British would profit most by its 
use. was particularly jll-timed. 

Of course, the ambassador was merely ladling out 
polite palaver. Naturally, the English having the 
largest number of vessels engaged in the merchant 
marine service will profit most. Why not? But the 
opposition has seized upon the utterance with ghoul- 
ish avidity and will, undoubtedly, shake it before the 
eyes of congress in an endeavor to arouse the preju- 
dices of the nation. In the hands of the Hearst syn- 
dicate, bent on weakening the Wilson policies and 
traducing the administration, the Page incident will 
be expanded into the gravest damnatory evidence of 
a secret understanding between the White House 
and Downing Street to exploit American trade in 
order to placate Great Britain. The real facts, doubt- 
less are, that Walter Page’s tongue, loosened by 
English champigne, p’ayed him a trick and caused 
him to become over-ornate in compliments to his 
hosts. It has been said that speech was made to 
open man to man, and not to hide him; to promote 
commerce and not to betray it. Certainly, the trend 
of his talk was in the promotion of commerce be- 
tween the two countries and as for betraying Ameri- 
can commerce who that knows Mr. Page could be- 
lieve him capable of conniving at traitorous work? 

To entertain such a thought is indirectly to accuse 
the President of the most despicable conduct toward 
the nation whose honor and welfare rest in his 
hands. It shames him who dares insinuate such a 
possibility. There is a good deal of highfalutin’ non- 
sensc bandied about in regard to the canal. The 
Portland Journal, for example, in a two-column 
tirade wants to know what rights we will have if 
congress repeals the free tolls clause, adding, “there 
will be nothing left for us to do with the canal but 
pay the interest and keep up the renairs,” and asks 
“Who owns the Panama Canal, anyway?” Let us 
examine this inept fulmination. 


Our rights are in nowise undermined by repeal of 
the free tolls clause. Whether we do so or not we 
must continue to pay interest on the bonds and keep 
up the repairs. But by charging all vessels alike, as 
the treaty obligates, which tolls the United States will 
collect, thereby proving our ownership, the American 
nation as® whole is relieved to that extent of the 
interest charges and repairs bill. If the coastwise 


vessels are compelled to pay their proportion for the 
privilege of using the canal it is the American peo- 
ple that will be reimbursed not the British nation. 
It is true the shipping combine will have that much 
less to apportion to its stockholders in dividends, bit 


























we, the non-stockholders, need not weep over that 
contingency; rather should we grieve if we are com- 
pelled to contribute an tinjust impost to retrieve the 
deficit created by the non-payment of tolls by the 
coastwise vessels, How absurd for the Los Angeles 
Times to declare that if the coastwise vessels are 
compelled to compete with the English marine ser- 
vice “development of the American shipping will be 
knocked in the head.” Paying tolls does not alter 
the status of the law which prohibits foreign vessels 
trom engaging in the coastwise trade. The Ameri- 
can vessels will retain their monopoly. They will 
merely have to pay a just fee to be devoted to the 
maintenance of the canal which, otherwise, the Amer- 
ican people, as a whole, musi pay. 


MILITANCY’S PERVERTED PHILOSOPHY 
ECEIPT of the detailed account of the tria] jn 
Bow Street police court of May Richardson, the 
militant suffragette who hacked the Velasquez can- 
vas in the national gallery, reveals a curious passage 
between the sitting magistrate and the prisoner. As 
the judge was about to pass sentence, Miss Richard- 
son having pleaded guilty, he halted proceedings to 
observe: 


The Judge—If the picture had been destroyed no 
meney could have replaced it. 

Miss Richardson—Do you realize that no money 
can replace Mrs. Pankhurst? She is being slowly 
iilled. 

The Judge—You have pleaded guilty and have 
siecried in your crime. 

Miss Richardson—I don’t say that. I think it a 
siame I had to consider it my duty to do it. 

The Judge—With the greatest regret it is my 
duty to pass sentence of six months’ imprison- 
ment. 


Regret, presumably at the inadequacy of the sen- 
tence. Had the culprit broken a window-pane worth, 
perhaps, fifty dollars, she could have been imprisoned 
for eighteen months, but for gashing a work of art 
valued at half a million dollars and measurably re- 
ducing its worth, the limit of punishment assessed by 
the law 1s six months. Miss Richardson’s philosophy 
apparently, does not take into consideration the fact 
that 1f her goddess, Mrs. Pankhurst, is being “slowly 
killed,” the consequences arise from her own vicious 
acts. Burning the property of others and _ inciting 
her following to similar vandalism have brought her 
in conflict with the laws made for the protection of 
society. 

That Mrs. Pankhurst has been treated all too 
leniently by the British government is probably the 
true reason why women of Miss Richardson’s stamp 
are cncouraged to lawless deeds. By rendering far- 
cical the laws which imprison women one day and 
let them out the next the entire system of govern- 
ment is brought into contempt, with the inevitable 
result that the British ministry is in a state of panic 
and militancy defiant of restrictions. After a few 
members of the cabinet have been murdered in the 
name of the Cause Great Britain will wake up to its 
folly. 


WERE COLQUITT’S CHALLENGE ACCEPTED 
EXAS is to be “protected” by her entire force 
of rangers consisting of fifteen mounted men. 

This revelation of strength is on a parity with Gov- 
ernor Colquitt’s “biggity” talk in which he sneers at 
the Mexican policy of the administration and an- 
nounces that it devolves upon himself, as state ex- 
ecutive, to care for the lives and property of his 
people along the border. His jingoistic speeches and 
his photographic poses for newspaper consumption 
are amusing incidents in an otherwise tedious hiatus, 
pending the fall of Torreon or the defeat of the Con- 
stitutionalists under Villa. 


To the sharp criticism of Senator Morris Shep- 
pard that the governor is in nowise reflecting the 
sentiments of the majority in attacking the national 
administration Colquitt replies by challenging the 
junior United States senator to resign and oppose 
him for the senatorship in order to decide whose 
policy, the President’s or the governor’s, is favored 
by the people of Texas. It would be an interesting 
campaign but a foolish one so far as Sheppard is 
concerned, considering that he has five years yet to 
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serve, having been elected to the full term beginning 
March 4, 1913, after completing two months of 
Bailey’s unexpired term of office. Texas, it is true, 
gave Colquitt a plurality of 211,199 in 1912 to Wil- 
son’s 192,706, but Wilson was an unknown factor at 
that time while the governor had held many state 
offices before rising to his present eminence. 

Colquitt, however, is not a native of Texas, hav- 
ing been born in Georgia, while Sheppard, who will 
not be forty until May 28, 1915, was born in Morris 
county in 1875, entered the University of Texas when 
he was sixteen and was vraduated with honors be- 
fore he was 20. At Yale law school he won the 
Wayland prize debate, delivered the master’s ora- 
tion at the commencement exercises of Yale law 
school in 1898 and at twenty-three began the prac- 
tice of law in his native state. When his father, 
Congressman John L. Sheppard, died Morris was 
elected to fill out the unexpired term, following 
which he was elected to the fifty-etghth, fifty-ninth, 
sixtieth, sixty-first and sixty-second congresses when 
he was promoted to the upper house to fill the Bailey 
vacancy. Colquitt would be matched against a pop- 
ular native son who has won the confidence of his 
constituents, while Colquitt mistakes th: voice of the 
rabble for the sentiments of the majority. 


SIMMONS REPLIES TO :s/ORKS 

EPLYING to Senator Works’ animadversions on 

one year of Democratic rule Senator Simmons 
of North Carolina is of the opinion that the Califor- 
nia senator raked and scraped everything that could 
be tortured into a subject of criticism in his eager- 
ness to prove the present administration to be in the 
wrong. As to the party caucus being inimical to 
popular government, as tending to defeat the will of 
the people with regard to legislation, Senator Sim- 
mons makes the point that the party in power 1s 
charged with the duty of fulfilling certain pledges; 
to accomplish the end sought and for which the 
party is held responsible the caucus or conference of- 
fered the surest means of attaining the desired re- 
sults. [f the people demur at the results they know 
exactly where to strike. 

It was the caucus that brought about the tariff 
legislation so long demanded by the consumers. As 
to the income tax denounced by Senator Works the 
North Carolinan said: 


In imposing this income tax we expected that it 
would make up any deficit that might arise from 
the customs duties imposed in the bill. You cannot 
relieve the people of the b:rdens of tariff taxation 
Without reducing the tariff duties. We expected 
that there would be a falling off of revenues on ac- 
count of the reductions that we made in the in- 
terest of the people. We intended to relieve the 
people of these taxes by putting the rates down, so 
that there might be importations, so that importa- 
tions should be possible. We abhorred the Repub- 
lican thought and idea that rates should be allowed 
to be so high as to exclude all possibility of im- 
portations. We deliberately put some things on the 
free list to relieve the masses and help the manu- 
facturer to reduce his cost of production in the in- 
terest of lower prices. We deliberately reduced 
duties on others to relieve the masses. In order to 
do that we had to put them down to a point where 
importations were possible, and we did it. 


Naturally, the reflections cast by Works on the 
currency bill came in for a sharp rejoinder. To the 
charge that the new banking law is drawn in the in- 
terests of the bankers and not in the interests of the 
people the retort is that the system is popular with 
the country bankers, meaning those outside of the 
reserve cities who, heretofore, have been the slaves 
of Wall street. To them it is emancipation from 
former bondage. Says Senator Simmons: 


Under the new law, every regional bank in this 
country will be controlled by all the banks of that 
region, and all the banks of all the regions will be 
controlled by all the banks in the system. So we 
have a financial system in which all the banks in 
all the country which have seen fit to go into the 
system, and practically all the national banks have 
gone into it, will control the financial policy of the 
regional banks. Under the old system the financia] 
policy of all the banks throughout ail the country 
was controlled by a few great banks in the great 
reserve Cities like St. Louis, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, New' York and Boston. That is the differ- 
ence, 


So far from a foreign invasion of our markets, in 
the last six months of 1913, four of which were un- 
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der the Democratic tariff, our exports have exceeded 
the imports by $400,000,000. If prices on goods are 
not materially lowered it is because the importations 
have not been sufficiently large potentially to affect 
the price of products. As they increase a reduction 
in prices will follow. ‘To the calamity how! of stag- 
nation in business and hordes of unemployed Sena- 
tor Simmons cited the efforts of the standpat state 
committee in Ohio to influence the country press to 
publish pessimistic matter for political purposes, 
which has since reacted on the prime movers. Alto- 
gether, the reply to Works is a spirited and able de- 
fense of the administration, refuting at every point 
the charges so unconvincingly preferred by the jun- 
ior senator from California. 





KELLEY AND BONAPARTE 

is HAS remained for a woman, Mrs. Cora Bates, 

to define the true status of General Kelley, late 
leader of the Army of the Unwashed. He ranks with 
the Little Corsican, Napoleon Bonaparte, assures 
Mrs. Bates, but whether in respect to having met his 
Waterloo when the Sacramento hose men captured 
him and marched him off to jail, or because of his 
military genius is not disclosed. Her mental attitude 
toward the lazy loafers now camped in Yolo county 
may be estimated by her declaration to the Un- 
washed at the Sabbath Day services. Ignoring the 
request of the ministers to subside Mrs. Bates 
mounted a box and thus harangued the mob: 


You're all noble gentlemen engaged in a great 
cause—the cause of freedom—and I love you all. 
God bless you for your noble purpose. 

Alas, the noble purpose is not revealed. Whether 
tt is to march forward to Washington to demand 
free bread and free beer of congress or the less ex- 
acting life of living on the bounty of timid munici- 
palities remained locked within the bosom of the 
hero-worshipping Mrs. Cora. Sacramento ought to 
get busy at once in » public testimonial to the dis- 
coverer of General Napoleon Bonaparte Kelley. We 
would suggest a banquet in the state capitol park 
with the “army” at the other end of the bridge en- 
listed as waiters with permission to clean up the re- 
mains of the feast. A word from the general in tem- 
porary retirement at St. Helena (Sacramento jail) 
might be read when the toastmaster takes charge of 
the affair. 


VASSAR PRESIDENT REFUTES CANARD 

HAT may be regarded as expert evidence, in 

refutation of the charge preferred by Professor 
Roswell Johnson of Pittsburg University that race 
suicide is fostered by women’s colleges, is proffered 
by Dr. James M. Taylor, for twenty-eight years pres- 
ident of Vassar College and now on a tour of the 
world. Dr. Taylor was interviewed before sailing 
for Honolulu and his statements, based upon known 
statistics, completely bowls over the Pittsburg pro- 
fessor. Far from discouraging girls from marrying, 
as averred, a college education—at Vassar, to be 
specific—makes women more marriageable, hastens 
rather than retards marriage and tends to keep them 
more successfully married. 


Dr. Taylor declares that after 30, the percentage 
of marriages among Vassar girls is greater than 
among young women who have not had a college 
education. If, as he a-serts—and it is true-—women 
are advancing in education while men are retrograd- 
ing it is a logical conclusion that the women of to- 
morrow will be the better educated sex and also the 
more perfect physically because through exercise and 
athletics they are attaining greater perfection of form. 
It is not necessary to go to the colleges of the coun- 
try for specific proof. In our high schools we find 
the girls outnumbering the boys in the proportion of 
six to four and often two to one, in the classes grad- 
uated, while the girl students almost invariably have 
higher percentages in nearly all the studies. 

Out of school it is the women who are the earnest 
readers, who are en rapport with the best in litera- 
ture and the drama, who are far and away the su- 
periors of men in knowledge of music and the kin- 
dred arts. Civics they are studying with a vim rarely 








noted in the men and their intelligent conclusions put 
to shame the vapidities of many of the sterner sex 
whose ignorance of the commonest forms of govern- 
ment is deplorable. On the floor of the United States 
senate a few days ago Senator Works, considering 
the joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution extending the right of suffrage to wo- 
men, in extolling their citizenship said women are 
just as intelligent and just as well educated, and 
probably better educated, than the men. Not only 
“probably” better, but actually so and in depriving 
her of the franchise man is making a futile attempt 
to keep woman from surpassing him politically even 
as she has educationally. Dr. Roswell Johnson’s ful- 
minations against women’s colleges are eloquently 
silenced by Dr. Taylor’s evidence and by common 
observation. 


THOU SHALT NOTS FOR OAKLAND WOMEN 
AKLAND has a Presbyterian minister who has 
issued ten new commandments—for women 
only. As announced from his pulpit last Sunday, 
they read: 


Thou shalt not marry for revenue only, nor for 
fear of being an old maid. 


After marriage thou shalt not so far forget thy 
personal appearance as to greet thy husband clad 
in an old wrapper. 


Thou shalt not dress so as to furnish jokes for 
the comic panders. 

Thou shait not allow thy children to run wild in 
the street even that thou mayst attend the mis- 
sionary meeting. 

Thou shalt not be jealous of thy neighbor if she 
rides in an auto while thou art compelled to use 
the trolley car. 

Thou shalt not tempt men and boys by serving 
liquor even if thou callest it punch. 

Thou shalt not make thy home a place of fault- 
finding, lest thy husband acquire the habit of 
thinking that every night is lodge night. 

Thou shalt not spell home in any new way, not 
e-l-u-b nor b-r-i-d-g-e, nor shalt thou confuse 
matrimony with alimony. 

Thou shalt never aspire to be a man, nor other 
than a noble woman, for when He made the ideal 
woman, He stopped because He had reached the 
summit of creation. 


Rev. Frank L. Goodspeed is the name of the Oak- 
land Moses and it seems to fit his message, Pos- 
sibly, the Oakland women need to be reminded in 
that way, but at this end of the state our women so 
seldom marry for revenue, so rarely forget to dress 
in comely fashion, take such excellent care of their 
children, harbor no petty jealousies, never serve 
punch with a “stick” in it, have not the “nagging” 
habit and are too content with their sex to aspire to 
mannish ways that really the pulpit admonitions here 
recorded seem in nowise to fit conditions south of 
the i ehachapi. However, it is always of interest to 
note any attempt at moral uplift a..d if the Oakland 
women require admonishing it is comforting to know 
that the pulpit is prepared to do its whole duty. 


BAITING A PUBLIC UTILITY 

LOWLY and to the weariness of the public as 

well as to the city councilmen, who are depicted 
as yawning over the dreary proceedings in the nat- 
ural gas rate hearings, the absurd attempt to forestall 
the regular annual rate adjustments in July, at the 
behest of a Los Angeles newspaper publisher, con- 
tinues, with no one benefited, no good purpose 
served. The consumers, it is evident, are in nowise 
worse off, but, to the contrary, profit by the intro- 
duction of natural gas whose heat units are greater 
than the artificial product yields, hence the price 
fixed by the council last year is in no degree a hard- 
ship on the public. What has been done is in the 
nature of an experiment that, if anything, has been 
in the interest of the people. 


Doubtless, a ten per cent cut will be in order in 
July, since it is only right that the public should 
share in the more stonomical service which the ad- 
vent of natural gas assures, but why hamper the 
utility company with these stupid proceedings now? 
In every direction there is a demand for extension 
of service and the corporation, it is stated, has $200,- 
ooo worth of pipe in its yards ready to go in the 
ground to begin earning interest on the investment 
which the present captious hearings have held up. 
Moreover, efforts to get additional capital in order 
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to meet the calls for development work are frus- 
trated by the attacks on the company which, natu- 
rally, injure its credit abroad and militate against its 
borrowing capacity. 

It is praiseworthy to keep a public-utility corpora- 
tion within decent bounds, in the righteous desire to 
prevent the people from being unduly exploited, but 
when the latter are deprived of conveniences in their 
homes by reason of the nagging methods of the city 
authorities, whose motives are under suspicion, it is 
time to call a halt on such persecution. Here is a 
company which has reduced its rates from $2 to 
seventy cents a thousand, with the increase in con- 
sumption and the introduction of improved machin- 
ery lessening the cost of production. Its policy has 
been a liberal one, the treatment of its clientele al- 
ways fair and considerate. Just now, at the prod- 
ding of a newspaper publisher of vehement disposi- 
tion, the Los Angeles city council is conducting a 
series of petty attacks spon the gas company that 1s 
an injury to its credit abroad and an exasperation to 
its business interests locally because insistent appli- 
cants for service cannot understand why it is not 
able to spend all its earnings in making extensions— 
at a time when the prospective earnings are in jeop- 
ardy. The present ridiculous hearings ought to be 
deferred until the regular, stipulated time for sucn 
so that the public may be assured of having its de- 
mands for service met. The proceedings are worse 
than farcical; they are a disgrace to the municipality. 


WHEN THE SOIL LAUGHS 

HO is there in this fine, warm, grcwing weather, 

who does not feel the call of the soil—the de- 
sire to sink a spade into the earth, drop a few seeds 
or bulbs, and cover them over with a tenderness that 
approaches a religious ceremony, with a fine faith in 
the processes of nature to fructify such beginnings. 
There are few joys equal to that experienced when, 
clad in the oldest garments to be found in a for- 
gotten corner of a closet, one clears out a little patch 
of ground in the back yard, and on one’s knees in 
an attitude of supplication to the garden deity, shapes 
the soil into little trenches and mounds, the while 
inhaling the fragrant odor yielded by Mother Earth. 
Forgotten is that fine daintiness which in the more 
rigorous seasons impels one to keep his hands tm- 
maculate. One glories in the adhesive mud that 
plasters the fingers, and gazes with pride upon the 
splashes that make arabesques of those old clothes, 
now dignified almost into ceremonial vestments. 

It is the creative spirit that is born anew. 

the spirit which gave rise to the immortal lines, 


It is 


In the spring a young man’s tancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of love. 


The plants and the soil seek each other in fecund 
union through the mysterious alchemy which scien- 
tists know all about, but never quite understand. 
Birds mate and build their nests. Dead things are 
forgotten throughout the universe. A new creation 
is dawning. Already, lush green shoots are peering 
through the topmost layers of soil, objects of tender 
solicitude of their foster parents. Is there any thrill 
equal to that which comes when an eager child, hair 
streaming, cheeks flushed, rushes into the house 
shouting—“Oh, mother, quick! Come and see! 
There’s a tulip in blossom !” 

It is not indolence that makes us drop the driving 
task of the moment to gaze out over the high trees 
toward the higher mountains, wistfully and with in- 
definable desires. We say we are feeling lazy; per- 
haps, we call it “spring fever.” Many of us—far, 
far too many—find vent for our emotions in writ- 
ing extremely bad verse. It is simply the impulse 
to create, the subconscious realization that there are 
bigger things than the routine of existence. We must 
create, or at least be out there where the creation is 
going on. Our verses may limp, and summer may 
bring a crop of weeds where we thought we had 
planted marigolds, but today it is spring and we offer 
up heartfelt thanks as the flowers unfold and the soil 
laughs. - 








Au revoir, United States Express Company. Died 
of too much parcel post competition is the verdict, 
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Now, it’s not good for the Christian’s health to 
hustle the Aryan brown, 

For the Christian riles, and the Aryan smiles, and 
he weareth the Christian down; 

And the end of the fight is a tombstone white, with 
the name of the late deceased, 

And the epitaph drear: “A fool lies here who tried 
to hustle the East.” 

—(Solo from libretto of Naulakha.) 


j) ADMIRERS of Rudyard 
Kipling will be familiar 
‘| with the story of “The 
| Naulakha” where a stren- 
uous young Westerner is 
Ser (Oe vecave dteplOt. aia 
spins it clad in a black 
frock-coat in August, all 
the way from a little 
prairie town in Colorado 
to the native state of 
“Rajputana,” India, fol- 
lowing closely the trail 
of his sweetheart, who 
‘had suddenly developed 
a “mission” to that be- 
nighted heathen land 
where, according to Pundita Ramabai, there was 
nothing within its length and breadth but unhappy 
Hindu widows. To accelerate certain laudable am- 
bitions of his own, this amazing young man had de- 
termined to buy, or steal, if necessary, the Naulakha, 
a jeweled belt of fabulous value belonging to the 
Maharajah. 

That this fascinating story has an actual place for 
its setting enhances the interest, and allowing for the 
changing of names, today one may leave the train at 
the junction, put up at the rest-house, climb the dizzy 
face of the crumbling wall—if he have the nerve—to 
explore the “Cow’s Mouth,” where the water drips 
with the same chuckling sound that so annoyed Tar- 
vin when he told it to “dry up,” into the slimy tank 
where the sacred alligators have lived for centuries, 
overtopped by the “largest figtree” and the twisted 
old mimosas. There is, too, at the present time, a 
famous diamond and emerald belt in Rajputana, but 
It 1s not known as the “Naulakha.” 

Looking back through the annals of the past, the 
tragic history of Chitor, or Chitogarh, as it is known 
today, rivals even the pen of a Kipling. It was once 
a royal walled city, capital of Mewar State, the seat 
of those Rajput princes, the flower of all the Hindu 
race. The chastity and bravery of whose women, who 
chose death in the flames, rather than life as slaves 
of the conquering Mohammedans, has ever since 
been a theme for poets and historians, for, from the 
earliest days of Moslem invasion of India, it was here 
that the battle of greed and lust waxed fiercest. 

Chitor is described as an abrupt, rocky ridge or 
hill, rising five hundred feet above the surrounding 
country, rendering it a conspicuous object, though its 
great Iength of three and a quarter miles makes it 
appear lower than it really is; the entire summit is 
covered with the ruins of palaces and temples, the 
slopes with thick jungle; an ascent one mile long, 
with two zigzags, leads to the top, and is defended at 
intervals by seven magnificent gateways, large enough 
to contain guardrooms, and even fine halls; but so 
long, winding and steep is the ascent that it can only 
be made with an elephant with his trusty mahout as 
gitide. All is silence now, no richly caparisoned steeds 
beam princely riders along the upward road and 
through the towering archways, either friend or foe 
may pass unchallenged. 

But the last chapter in its history was fast drawing 
to a close when the youthful prince, Lakumsi, suc- 
ceeded to the throne of Mewar, control of state 
affairs, however, remaining in the hands of his uncle, 
Bhimst Singh, who had just wedded Padmini, a 
princess from Ceylon, who, in the colorful language 
of the East, was called the “Lotus Flower, the peer- 
less pearl of women, as fair as she was chaste.” But 
the fame of her beauty soon reached the ear of the 
Mohammedan emperor, Ala-ud-din, who lost no time 
in marching to Rajptutana to try to capture her. 

After long and bitter battle with the insulted Raj- 
puts, when there seemed small hope of winning his 
desire, the wily Moslem resorted to strategy. By 
courteous messenger he prayed for a sight of the 
beautiful Rani, even if only reflected by mirrors. In 
the hope that the siege might be lifted, the distasteful 
request was granted, and Alu-ud-din with a slender 
guard was admitted within Chitor. But, meantime, 
he had ordered concealed, just outside the gate, a 
force of armed men, and when he was leaving the 
palace, with flattery and treacherous expressions of 
friendship he urged the courteous Bhimsi to accom- 
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pany him to the outer gate, which he did, and was 
promptly seized and borne asay a prisoner, 


The Rajputs offered heavy ransom for his safe re- 
turn and were told in insolent terms, that the ransom 
would be no less than the handing over of Padmini, 
who, strangely enough, consented: any sacrifice to 
free her husband; but, she must come as befitted a 
queen, with all her retinue of ladies and serving 
women. She herself, closely veiled, and with a dag- 
ger concealed in her bosom, entered her splendid 
litter, followed by seven hundred others, each car- 
ried on the shoulders of warriors disguised as serv- 
ants. Indian writers have noted as strange, when 
recording this episode, that the Moslem chief, skilled 
in all the craft of warfare, should have suspected 
neither design nor strategy, as he impatiently watched 
from the plain below the unusually tong procession 
even for a queen, or that the swinging of the litter 
bearers betrayed the weight upon their shoulders as 
more than that of a slender maid. 


But Ala-ud-din was an egotist; confident in hav- 
ing won his desire at last, he had arrayed himself as 
a bridegroom. Beaming with smiles, he advanced to 
part the curtains of the royal litter almost before the 
procession had halted. Then, a mighty shout arose 
as from behind the curtains of each of the seven hun- 
dred litters armed warriors sprang with clash of 
steel, and all with such swiftness that the Mohamme- 
dans were for the moment dazed, and made no move 
to stay either Bhimsi or Padmini, who, on swift 
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steeds concealed and waiting, were fleeing back to 
Cimtor, 

For days, a terrible battle raged, but victory was 
with the Rajputs, if such it could be called, with 
most of their chiefs and fighting men stretched life- 
less below the city walls. But the end was not yet. 
Ala-ud-din, raging and defeated, for a time retired to 
Delhi, and, as might have been expected, the sight of 
fair Padmini had only served to set his heart aflame; 
life held but one desire, and that to win her, then to 
crush that proud spirit together with all her haughty 
kin. But there must be no second failure, and so with 
his army thrice doubled and equipped, he swept back 
to Chitor with countless thousands settling beneath 
the walls and filling all the plains. 


After months of desperate fighting, with the attack- 
ing host gaining inch by inch, a day dawned when 
there was nothing left but to close the gates and 
guard, as best they could, the city walls. Already, 
the few remaining Rajputs were donning the saffron 
robe, an ancient custom when kings and warriors go 
forth to die. Back from within the city came the 
sound of women’s voices chanting, first faint and 
tremulous, as though burdened by weight of tears, 
then swelling into volume that seemed to fill the 
earth with sadness. Its note fell upon the ears of the 
attacking foe battling before the inner gate, so that, 
for an instant, they paused and wondered. 

Veiled and robed in white, as for marriage rites, 
with garlands of flowers in their hair, thousands of 























women, queens, princesses and serving women, all 
that Chitor contained, mounted swiftly the broad 
steps of the Rani’s palace, on down to the vaulted 
chamber underneath, where a low iron-clamped door 
swung open, leading to somber depths beyond. One 
by one, all passed through, carrying torches or bun- 
dles of fagots, but none faltered or hung back. Last 
of all to enter was the Queen Padmini; from out 
the gloom lurid flames leapt up, and wreathes of 
smoke curled outward. Then the door was shut and 
barred. Through the massive gates, now swinging 
helplessly on their hinges, poured the merciless Mos- 
lems, headed by Ala-ud-din. There were no weeping 
woinen shrinking from their lustful gaze, only heaps 
of bloody corpses, clad in saffron robes, the heat 
rising from the crackling earth, and the roar of the 
fire beneath their feet. 

All is calm and peaceful in Chitor today. Birds are 
nesting in the old mimosa trees and little children 
play in the empty court of the Rana’s palace, where, 
underneath, and almost hidden by jungle growth, 
can be seen the entrance to that awful place of im- 
molation. The iron-clamped door has disappeared 
and the opening has been forever sealed. The British 
government has been instrumental in having thts 
done, and wisely too, for in the last century, and 
even before, when Europeans began to visit the ruins, 
rumors, although greatly exaggerated, brought num- 
bers of seekers after the grim relics and treasure 
supposed to lie in the vast chamber underground; 
unchecked, this would soon have reduced the spot to 
little better than an excavation ground. 

I was told when in Udaipur, now the capital of the 
state of Mewar, and by one who seemed familiar with 
the subject, that there is an underground passage 
from the chamber beneath the old Zenana palace ex- 
tending south the entire length of the rocky ridge, 
the secret of which in the old days was known only 
to the nobles and Ranas of Chitor. Rani Padmini’s 
palace stands overlooking a lotus tank, its balconies 
screened hy marble grills, mirrored in the placid 
water; there are pillared halls, magnificent arches 
and stately tombs; Jain’ towers, their walls showing 
samples of finest sculpture, and also an ancient tem- 
ple of Mahadeo. But, towering above them all, un- 
shaken by storm or siege, is the Tower of Victory, 
rightly named, for has it not gained victory over all 
the centuries passed, and who can say how many yet 
to come? It 1s said to have been built in A. D. 14390 
hy one of the kings to commemorate a great victory; 
it is a beautiful and imposing monument of art, cov- 
ered with ornament and sculpture to stich an extent 
as to leave no plain part, while this mass of decora- 
tion is kept so subdued that it in no way interferes 
with the outline or general effect. 

But the setting sun sends shafts of crimson, like 
long fingers pointing over the distant plain, a warn- 
ing that the way is long, and an Indian night never 
tarries. The women are lighting cooking fires in 
the little village on the slope, and outside a shop, 
by the light of a smoking torch, two men are making 
galabais, a delicious native sweetmeat cooked in melt- 
ed butter, and when once eaten, and liked, is never 
forgotten. Tiny children run out laughing and show- 
ing rows of white teeth, to see the “burra hathi” 
(big elephant) carrying the funny Sahiblogue (Eng- 
lish), who come up from below, just to stand and 
stare at the old stone walls. 

Next to having one’s own feet on terra firma is 
that secure feeling experienced on the back of an 
elephant; those huge feet picking their way so care- 
fully over the ruts and stones, feet that can crush a 
man, or roll an egg without breaking its shell; they 
have a nerve-racking habit, though, of walking on 
the extreme edge of a precipice, a peculiarity which 
no amount of driving or coaxing ever seems to 
change; still, one cannot help feeling that, after all. 
ihe elephants know, strange creatures that they are! 

But no pen can describe the power of the silence 
felt on that ghostly plain after the departing sun 
has taken all its lavish store of radiant color, leav- 
ing only a dull, metallic grey along the edge of the 
horizon to intensify the gloom, causing the light from 
the distant rest-house to gleam like a tiny wraith. 
Suddenly, as though from an unseen signal, the 
mahout haying given no command, the elephant stops 
and one’s nerves grow tense for the moment, with 
straining vision, through distorted shadows of rock 
and jungle growth, for sight of advancing horsemen, 
and the ear for shout of battle and bugle call. Then, 
we remember that for a space they who performed 
their part in the tragic drama are preparing another 
act, while the stage is being swept. Unseen forces, 
too, are making ready the background, on that rocky 
towering ridge, once the throne of Rajput kings, and 
now, whose only crown is the crumbling walls, and 
for jewels, the insect sparks of the evening cooking 
fires. 
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lieed| Noyes’ W orl: By HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 








T seems that the divine fire may be kindled today 
| in London as easily as it was once kindled 11 

Rome or Leshos, Andalusia or an Ayrshire farm. 
Alfred Noyes, the young English poet, is a living 
instance of this fact. He has, despite all the tradi- 
tions of poetry with which he is imbued, adjusted 
himself to the present’ hour of progress, without 
losing in the least his poetic dignity. Recently, in 
discussing Mr. Noyes’ verse, an eminent authority 
on poetics (and indeed a friend of the English poet 
laureate, Robert Bridges) criticised “Drake rather 
severely, alleging that Mr. Noyes had been careless 
in the handling of geographical data. Further, he 
complained of Mr. Noyes’ frequent change in the 
sea-epic to lyrics and back again to the sterner 
theme. 

When it was suggested that possibly Mr. Noyes 
was deliberate in interspersing lyrics throughout the 
poem, realizing that people today are prone to find 
blank verse of any sustained length rather monoto- 
nous, this critic agreed to that possibility, but 1 
think with a mental reservation. Mr. Noyes’ verse 
is perhaps not so altogether acceptable to academic 
folk as it is to the great mass of readers and in this 
the poet is to be congratulated. All poetry of note 
has slowly undergone a slow readjustment to meet 
the demands of progress. Perhaps, there is no better 
example of this than Milton’s “Lycidas” which con- 
tains allusions to the Greek, the Christian and the 
classic and all within the brief space of fourteen 
lines. And much has happened in poetics since then. 

From the golden age of Shakespeare to the-—let us 
say—brazen age of Pope, pastoral poetry, romantic 
poetry, gradually lost its charm for the people of 
England. Verse finally became a mere vehicle for 
philosophy and that semi-political cynicism with 
which Alexander Pope amused his readers. Today, 
cynicism is more properly confined to the drama. 
for instance, of Bernard Shaw. But why menticn 
Mr. Shaw in the same paper with Mr. Noyes? Well, 
then, chiefly because they inhabit the same planet, 
the same island, the same city, at times. In other 
words, Bernard Shaw is the energetic embodiment 
of present-day cynicism and Alfred Noyes is_ the 
soul of our much assaulted but still hopeful ideal- 
ism, and each is a faithful interpreter. 

It seems that pastoral poetry is again in the 
ascendant. Jf you doubt this, read Mr. Noyes 
“Sherwood,” or even his “Drake” which is a kind 
of heroic pastoral, after all. The word “study’ 
seems a harsh term to associate with verse and it 
is a question whether or not verse should reqttire 
study to be understood. Happily, Mr. Noyes’ verse 
reads itself straight into the heart as naturally as 
the river finds the sea. Ie is a companionable poet. 
He is a friendly man. In speaking of Art, Mr. 
Noyes says, among other things: 

And from her radiant eyes 
There shone on soul and sense 


The skies’ 
Divine indifference, 


Art is more or less indifferent to her woers, but 
Mr. Noyes is careful to mention “divinely” indiff- 
erent, Mr. Noyes is young but he is judiciously 
aware of the fact. He realizes that he cannot afford 
to be indifferent to the art of his art. He learns, 

By rule of hour and flower 

By strength of stern restraint 
And power 

To fail—and not to faint. 
The task is hard to learn 

While all the songs of spring 
Return 

Along the blood and sing. 

Here we have the key-note, the orchestral “A” of 
his success. That he has been tempted to throw 
aside poetical restraint as did his contemporary Mr. 
Swinburne, is evident. For example, Swinburne’s 
“Ballad of Life’ reads in part: 

Her beauty, fervent as a fiery moon, 

Made my blood boil and swoon 

Like flame rained upon. 

Sorrow had filled her shaken eyelids’ blue 

And her mouth’s sad, heavy rose all through 

Seemed sad with glad things gone. 

Unquestionably, Mr. Swinburne spices this wine 
too highly and offers it too freely. The arch-spirit 
of Baudelaire haunts his lines. From the prose of 
Baudelaire, Mr. Noyes drafts his poem “Necro- 
mancy,” almost outdoing Swinburne in his own field: 
Under the heavy midnight of thine hair 
An altar flames with spices of the south 
Burning my flesh and spirit in the flame; 

Till, looking toward the land from whence I came 
I find thy comfort there, 

And all the darkness of thy thirsty mouth 

Is fire, but always and in every place 

Blossoms the secret wonder of thy face. 


And the secret wonder of it all is that Mr. Noyes 




















is so slightly swayed frem his true path by the 
pallid witch-fires of Baudelaire which have lured 
more than one young poet to the vale of mediocrity. 
Swinburne, under Baudelaire’s influence, never 
seemed to regain his poetical nationality. Noyes has 
never lost his. Recall for a moment John Keats 
“Eve of St. Agnes.” You will remember the haunt- 
ing cadence of the Spencerian stanzas as handled 
by Keats in this poem. Then turn to “Drake.” The 
Spanish Armada is waiting for the dawn and Eng: 
land’s few fighting ships. The Spanish seamen are 
kneeling upon the decks in prayer. “Ave Maria! 
Salve Regina!” they cry. Mr. Noyes answers with 
this trumpet call: 


What distant seas, what distant ages hear? 

Bring on the pomp! The sun of Spain goes down, 
The moon but swells the tide of praise and prayer; 
Bring on the world-wide pomp of her renown; 

Let darkness crown her with a starry crown, 
And let her watch the fierce waves crouch and 
fawn 
Round those huge hulks from which her cannon 
frown 
While close inshore the wet sea-mists are drawn 
Round England’s Drake; then wait in triumph for 
the dawn. 


Comparisons may be odious but they are often 
more or less enlightening. Mr. Noyes has all the 
sensuousness and intensity of Keats with that same 
Greek flexibility of utterance, an utterance usually 
foreign to the singer of heroic lays. In “The Haunt- 
ed Palace” one realizes this, one stanza of which 
will illustrate the comparison: 


At last one royal rose-hung night in June 
When the warm air like purple hippocrene 
Brimmed the dim valley and sparkled into stars, 
I saw them cross the foam-lit starry bars 

And dark pools glimmering green, 
To bathe beneath the honey-colored moon; 
I saw them swim out from the summer shore, 
Kissed by the sea, but they returned no more. 


In a lighter vein the poet fascinates with a peculiar 
combining of the grotesque, the exotic and the pas- 
toral, as in “Apes and Ivory,” a lyric which serves 
to illustrate the ultimate triumph of his pastoral 
spirit over his love for the mystery and magic of 
the Orient: 


Apes and ivory, skulls and roses in junks of old 
Hong-Kong 
Gliding over a sea of dreams to a haunted shore 
of song, 
Masts of gold and sails of satin shimmering out of 
the east, 
O, love has little need of you now to make his 
heart a feast. 


Or is it an elephant white as milk and bearing a 
severed head 
That tatters his broad soft wrinkled flank with 
tawdry patches of red 
With a negro giant to walk heside and a temple 
dome above, 
Where ruby and emerald shatter the sun—is it 
these that should please my love? 


. The leaves outburst on the hazel bough and 
the hawthorne’s heaped wi’ flower, 

And God has bidden the crisp clouds build my 
love a lordlier tower 

Taller than Lebanon, whiter than snow in the fresh 

blue skies above; 

And the wild rose wakes in the winding lanes of 
the radiant and Pilive.. <a ” 


Altogether different in every sense is Mr. Noyes’ 
dramatic ballad “The Highwayman,’ wherein metri- 
cal cadence and theme are interwoven with infinite 
skill: 


The wind was a torrent of darkness among the 
gusty trees, 

The moon was a ghostly galleon tossed upon cloudy 
seas, 

The road was a ribbon of moonlight over the purple 
moor 

And the highwayman came riding— 

Riding—riding— 

The highwayman came riding up to the old inn 

door. 


{n this excerpt from “The Highwayman” is evt- 
dent all the old-time vigor of phrase and promise of 
action which the entire ballad fulfills with tragic 
intensity. Without losing in the least his poetical 
dignity, Mr. Noyes steps into the streets of present- 
day London and depicts a newspaper boy and he 
does it without that “thumping of anvils” which so 
often accompanies verse dealing with metropolitan 
aspects of this age: 


Flf of the city, a lean little hollow-eyed boy, 

Ragged and tattered but lithe as a slip of the 
Spring, 

Under the lamp-light he runs with a reckless joy, 

Shouting a murderer’s doom or the death of a king, 


Out of the darkness he leaps like a wild strange 
Lea aia 

Herald of tragedy, comedy, crime and despair, 

Waving a poster that burls you in fierce black print 

One word MYSTERY under the lamp’s white glare. 


Soaked in the colors, a flake of the flying spray 

Se wreckage and yeast of the murderous 
own, 

Onward he flaunts it, innocent vicious and gay 

Prophet of prayers that are stifled and loves that 
drown, 

Urchin and sprat of the city that roars like a sea 

Surging around him in hunger and splendor and 
shame, 

Cruelty, luxury, madness, he leaps in his glee 

Out of the maze of mist and the vistas of flame. 


Ragged and tattered he scurries away in the gloom; 
Over the thundering traffic a moment his cry 
a MYSTERY! reckless of death and 
oom 
Rings; and the great wheels roll and the world 
goes by. 
Lost, is it lost, that hollow-eyed flash of light?— 
Poor little face flying by with the word that saves, 
Pale roe Paes of the mask of the measureless 
nignt, 
Shrilling the heart of it, lost like the foam of the 
waves. 
ee 


“NEW HENRIETTA” DOWN TO DATE 


R. CRANE is playing this year “The New Hen- 
rietta.” This play is an old-fashioned comedy 
of the best sort. It first appeared about twenty- 
seven years ago. It now reappears in a modernized 
version done by Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes 
to testify anew to the ability of Mr. Bronson How- 
ard to write plays. It is full of laughs, good legiti- 
mate laughs, not the nervous variety of pseudo mirth 
that is the result of frazzled nerves, but the whole- 
some laughter that leaves you refreshed in mind 
and spirit, and there is plenty of opportunity for 
good acting. With Mr. Crane is appearing Douglas 
Fairbanks as co-star and featured with them are 
Miss Amelia Bingham and Miss Patricia Collinge. 
Nicholas Van Alstyne has a son, Bertie, whom he 
believes to be an unadulterated nincompoop, a ward, 
Agnes, a daughter and a son-in-law, Mark Turner, 
whom he thanks God for as the son a man ought 
to have. Nicholas has amassed a fortune, and he is 
interested in a mine that is called Henrietta. He 
knows the mine to be a good property and as he 
has a controlling interest he intends the stock to be 
boosted. As things are going smoothly and he is 
tired of business he makes Mark Turner his repre- 
sentative and turns over to him all his securities with 
full authority to use his judgment in all matters. At 
the same time he turns his son Bertie out of the 
house with a bare allowance to cover board and 
lodging and the admonition to earn more if he wants 
more. | 
But Agnes believes in Bertie and loves Bertie. 
She has been going to his room every day to put a 
bunch of roses there and she has seen a portrait 
signed Henrietta which troubles her. As she is de- 
termined to go with Bertie to live in a cottage like 
two canary birds Old Nick gives Bertie a check for 
a million dollars and washes his hands of them. 
There appears on the scene Mrs. Opdyke, a widow, 
introduced by Rev. Murray Hilton who before ask- 
ing her to be his, wishes to seemthiat her financial 
position is secure and so brings her to Mr. Van 
Alstyne for a tip regarding investments. Mr. Van 
Alstyne is agreeably surprised at her appearance and 
falls a willing slave to her charms. He takes to 
heart her criticisms of his personal appearance and 
her admonition in matters of dress to consult Bertie 
who has excellent taste. It is a slight jolt for father 
to find that Bertie is good for anything at all. But 
Bertie is unique and fully justifies Agnes’ faith in 
him. Bertie does not understand how it is that he 
cannot do what the other fellows do; not even to 
get a head in the morning that will take his appetite 
away. He confides the awful secret to Agnes that 
he is good. As for the portrait of Henrietta, that 
was signed for a twenty dollar bill passed to her 
stage-manager and he is quite readyeto burn it for 
he wants Agnes more than he ever supposed he 
could want anything. He takes acute pleasure in 
having her put her arms around his neck though he 
hasn’t had enough experience to know that he ought 
to help her a little by makin~ use of his own. A few 
hours afterward things are in full swing. The elder 
Van Alstyne has followed the hint dropped by the 
widow that if he is to be agreeable to her he must 
make a fashion plate of himself’- He shaves his 
moustache, gets a hair cut, a manicure and down- 
to-date clothes and reappears to the surprise of all 
his intimates. 
Meantime, Agnes has planned to elope with Bertie, 
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Mark Turner has decided to use the opportunity 
provided by his father-in-law for turning things to 
his own advantage, and another Henrietta has 
dawned upon the scene. Rose, Mark Turner’s wife, 
is interested in some of Dr. Wainwright’s patients 
and one of them has written to ask her to come to 
see her. Dr. Wainwright comes to Rose,—he has 
secretly loved her many years,—and makes her 
promise as a personal favor that she will not go to 
see the woman. Turner enters the room as she gives 
her hand to the doctor to seal her promise. He lets 
Wainwright see that he is rather glad to get some- 
thing on them, but the doctor soon silences him with 
the information that the woman, Henrietta by name, 
is dying and that she wishes to be sure of provision 
for her child of whom Turner is the father. For 
Rose’s sake Wainwright promises to help Turner 
keep the secret. Secure in this, the husband begins 
his business campaign and gets in touch with Van 
Alstyne’s broker, tells him his purpose and promises 
him business enough to warrant his holding his 
tongue. The broker does not like the perfidy but 
he is safe as he is only executing orders from a 
client whose orders Nick Van Alstyne has told him to 
honor. Things begin to move, Nicholas finds out 
that Murray Hilton is about to propose to Mrs. 
Opdyke and simultaneously that Rose has promised 
to befriend Agnes and let her marry Bertie at home 
in Rose’s own wedding veil. Agnes pleads prettily 
with him to stay for the ceremony and he check- 
mates Hilton by getting Mrs. Opdyke down as guest 
of honor while Rose gets Hilton to read the service. 
x ok 
As they are all gathered for the ceremony a 
strange woman bursts past the butler with a cry 
that she must see Rose. She thrusts a letter and a 
packet in Rose’s hand with the words “I promised 
her when she was dying and | have kept my prom- 
ise.” The letter is from the mother of Turner’s 
child. As she turns to Turner for an explanation 
he takes the packet from her hands and thrusts it 
in Bertie’s saying “These belong to you.’ Poor 
Bertie, ready for his own wedding, is about to pro- 
test that he has never heard of any letters when a 
look from Turner makes him realize that it is some- 
thing that Rose must not know and he walks to the 
fire-place and drops the lettersin. Heis sent from the 
house by his irate father and in the confusion Mrs. 
Opdyke pulls the letters from the fire and conceals 
them. The next act takes place in the office of Van 
Alstyne. True to his plan he has taken Mrs. Opdyke 
and a party off on his yacht. This leaves Turner 
absolutely free. He gives orders to the brokers to 
sell. He knows that if he can force the price of 
Henrietto down to 63 and buy on the falling market 
that Van Alstyne’s fortune will be wiped out and he 
will have one of his own. The broker demands 
securities. He uses the key to the strong box in- 
trusted to him and gives up all that Van Alstyne 
owns. The price falls. 
Ue & 
Meanwhile, Bertie the good-for-nothing has bought 
a seat on the stock exchange under the delusion that 
as it cost fifty thousand dollars it must be very com- 
fortable and that all he has to do is to go at ten and 
return at three. That much he knows he can do and 
he takes this eventful day to hunt out hits seat. 
Things are pretty lively. The price drops and drops. 
It is around 78 when Van Alstyne rushes in. He 
had to come ashore because Rose was sick. An extra 
on the wharf has told him of the critical condition 
of Henrietta stock and he has come to take hold. 
He gets in touch with brokers and gives orders to 
buy. The brokers want securities but the strong box 
is empty. Then he knows that Mark Turner has 
robbed him. The two men coming together at the 
moment clinch, but the day has been saved. Bertie 
has come in the worse for his encounter with the 
market and in a moment of disgust gives an order 
for his million dollars minus the fifty thousand he 
paid for his stock exchange seat to the broker for 
security. The broker has ten minutes to save the 
market. He buys and buys, running the price up to 
92. But while he has been saving the financial day 
Van Alstyne has muddled his own plans, for Mrs. 
Opdyke coming in when the excitement is at its 
height falls on the floor just as she thinks she is 
about to accept his hand and fall into his arms. 
; OF 
That night Mrs. Opdyke, “purely for love of Rose 
and Bertie,” she says, discloses the discovery she has 
made that the letters were written by Mark Turner. 
Van Alstyne sends Mark ott of the house and the 
country, with advice to the butler to watcli him 
out of the place so that he won't steal any- 
thing on the way. The good doctor, sum- 
moned by Mrs. Opdyke, is ready to comfort 
Rose, and Bertie’ is left to tell Agnes that he did 
not write the letters while Mrs. Opdyke in another 
room listens to Van Alstyne who tells her “some- 
thing he hopes she will want to hear.” Bertte, by the 
deal, has cleaned up five million couars, but when 
his father apologizes and offers to take him into 
partnership Bertie says that if he has made five 
million he will retire. ...ter due reflection this seems 

















THE GRAPHIC 


to the father a more sensible attitude than most men 
would be able to take. And so everything ends hap- 
pily with Bertie kissing his new mother-in-law and 
the father kissing Agnes. Even the preacher, who 
thinks he has lost his whole fortune, is made happy 
by a wedding fee of one thousand shares of Henri- 
etta and Bertie accomplishes the enormous mental 
feat of discovering that there are three Henriettas. 
On the whole this is one of the most satisfactory 
plays that I have seen for a long time. It is thor- 
oughly enjoyable. The action is all that can be de- 
sired and the play, most interesting and wholesome, 
is replete with clever lines and humorous situations. 
New York, March 16, 1914. ANNE PAGE. 
SE 
White Slaves and Spite Prosecutions 


Of all the cases in which the Mann white slave 
law has been the basis of prosecution, it appears that 
more than seventy-five per cent are the outcroppings 
of pure spite. The Mann law, it is well known, was 
placed upon the statute books to provide a weapon 
against commercialized vice. Mark how it works 
out. A wealthy man goes on an escapade with a 
woman who willingly becomes his tnhallowed con- 
sort. He tires of her and they separate, whereupon 
the woman declares she was promised marriage as 
compensation for her part of the bargain, and when 
that is refused she resorts to blackmail. This failing 
she declares she is a victim of “white slavery,” and 
takes her case to the federal prosecutor with excel- 
lent chances for a conviction if the letter of the law 
is carried out, as it is now worded. Another sample 
is the prosecution of Marie Dressler’s husband, J. H. 
Dalton, in San Francisco, which 1s admittedly the 
result of a series of disputes between the musical 
comedy star and the theatrical managers. There is 
no surprise in theatrical circles here over the fact 
that “Miss” Dressler and Dalton were causing con- 
tinual bickering throughout the Dressler engagement. 
At the Majestic theater, despite the fact that John 
Mason has played there, the Dresslers hold the rec- 
ord of being the most disagreeable nersons that ever 
visited the house. And this despite the fact that their 
show, “Tillie’s Nightmare,” did super-capacity bust- 
ness, and two extra matinees were given to take care 
of the crowds. Even John Mason would be pleasant 
when business was booming, but net so the Dressiers. 
Dalton, “Mr. Dressler” he is called among theatrical 
folk, is ostensibly manager for—not of—his wife. 
Husbands of stars—“excess baggage,” to employ an- 
other theatrical term—are the greatest 
known to managers. Not having any special function 
to perform in the show business they make up for 
this bv poking their probosces into all manner of 
things that are not their business, and making un- 
reasonable and petty demands on the part of their 
wives. Dalton has the reputation of being the most 


hignly developed specimen of the genus. 
ee 


Blood Has Been Shed for Less 


Two men and their wives formed a dinner party 
at a cafe one evening recently. The conversation 
turned upon Native Sons, whereupon Mrs. B. in 
unqualified terms denounced the organization and 
declared her aversion for all members thereof, unt] 
Mr. A. smilingly interrupted with the information 
that he was a Native Son, and the topic was dropped 
with a hearty laugh. Mr. A. began discussing home 
architecture, and developed his theme by a sarcastic 
description of a certain bungalow in the neighbor- 
hood where both families live, encouraged by con- 
vulsions of laughter from Mrs. B. until he was in- 
formed that Mr. B. had built the house several years 
before. Another laugh at the expense of critic and 
victim and by a conversational freak churches crept 
into, te simall-talk, and Air aie declared he never 
trusted church members, and would much rather do 
business with saloon men, as they were more relia- 
ble and always had money, but he insisted that his 
statement must not be taken too literally when his 
wife informed him, sotto voce, that Mrs. B. was an 
indefatigable worker in a certain fashionable Epis- 
copalian congregation. To avoid further flashes of 
this kind of lightning the diners began to talk about 
theaters, of which it is usually safe to say almost 
anything, but when Mrs. A. averred that no person 
with any intelligence could endure such performances 
as those at the Little Theater she was informed that 
Mrs. B. had been the only person in the city who 
paid to see every one of the three pieces staged 
there, even going to “The Pigeon” twice. It may 
make for character to hold decided apinions and 
express them freely, but in a less genial company 
such a sequence of faux pas would have permanently 
disrupted most friendships. 

ee 
What’s the news from Torreon? 
suft? 
Has the city fallen or the rebels cried ‘‘enough!”’ 
O, this dearth of knowledge with the country breathing 
quick 
And waiting word from Villa that he’s turned another 


What’s the latest 


trick. 





annoyance 








Reaping Where He Did Not Sow 


George Broadhurst’s declaration at the time of his 
wife’s divorce suit that playwriting is one of the 
most precarious of all forms of making a living, 
would sound better were it voiced by a less fortunate 
author. As a sample of the luck which pursues the 
successful author of plays when his position is omee 
assured, is Broadhurst’s own experience with “With- 
in the Law.” Brady bought the original play from 
the author, Bernard Veillier, with the understanding 
that it was to be rewritten by Broadhurst, who was 
to receive for that service 25 per cent of the royal- 
ties. Veillier, anxious to get the piece produced by 
Brady, agreed. Broadhurst, to Veillier’s dismay, 
changed the play beyond all recognition, and it was 
staged in Chicago where it was a failure from the 
beginning. Veillier, meanwhile, had shown his orig- 
inal manuscript to Archie Selwyn, and they both 
were so confident that it would win if put on in 
this unaltered form that Selwyn bought the rights 
from Brady at a low figure, but still subject to 
Breadhurst’s contract for twenty-five per cent of the 
royalties. Everything Broadhurst did was undone, 
excepting one Jine which was left in the play, and 
the success was sensational. So Broadhurst, having 
ruined the play received one-fourth of the profits 
which accrued from the undoing of the work, and 
this will bring him more money than the royalties ot 
any of his own plays. It isn’t the plavwriting bus- 
ness which is precarious, but the process of making 
a living while you acquire the reputation which per- 
mits such high finance methods as this. 


Home Life of a Hotel Man 


There used to be a saying that there were two 
kinds of men who had no business to marry—doce- 
tors and newspaper men—becatse of the unexpected 
demands likely to be made upon them at any hour 
of the day or night. Journalism has developed to 
a more dependable basis, however, and the reporter 
is no Jonger considered a matrimonial impossibility. 
Also, with the advent of the automobile the physician 
can cover so much more ground in the daytime, that 
night calls are not so numerous. But the hotel man 
seems to be still on the black list, according to the 
conditions which have been revealed in the divorce 
suit of Joseph Reichl. Several years ago, when 
Reichl went to work at the Alexandria as steward, 
his wife confided to a friend that they had been 
married five years and had had just three meals 
tete a tete at their home. They who know the 
courteous, Reichl would find it difficult to believe 
that he would be other than an ideal husband, but 
he is first of all the hotel man, and personal consid- 
erations always came second. He is the product, 
not of the American hotel methods, but of the Euro- 
pean idea. He was apprenticed to a hotel man early 
in boyhood, and worked his way up from tthe scul- 
lery. There is no conceivable thing about a hotel 
with which he is not intimately conversant. It is 
his whole existence. This is the system which makes 
the European boniface superior to his American 
brother, but it does not train a.man as an expert in 
connubial felicity. 








Prize “Poem” Is in Seclusion 


“California,” that “prize poem” of the 700000000000 
Booster Club with its stirring refrain, “Life is lived 
in California with a joyousness that thrills,” has 
been withdrawn from the limelight. Apparently, the 
Boosters have been consulting literary’ sharps, and 
have, perhaps, discovered that the mathematically 
measured, rhymed itinerary to Southern California, 
is not poetry at all. Chagrined by the reception 
which the effusion received when it was spread 
broadcast among the country papers, in which the 
quality of the verse was made the subject of consid- 
erable derisive comment, the Boosters have had the 
lines copyrighted. and have now refused consent 
to republish it. This week, after having made two 
requests upon the Boosters for permission to m- 
clude the stanzas in an article for an eastern maga- 
zine, a local writer received the following reply: 
“Tt was necessary to bring the matter before the 
executive committee. Although the club desired to 
allow this privilege it was thought, inasmuch as the 
poem had been copyrighted and was about to be sent 
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out by this club for a music prize of two thousand 
($2,000.00) dollars in connection therewith, that it 
would be unwise to give permission for its use in 
any other way at this time.’ As the club had been 
using every effort to get the “pome” printed within the 
last few weeks it is difficult to understand its change 
of policy, for of course if it were good poetry tts 
publication in a large magazine would carry out the 
Booster idea, and also draw attention of composers 
to the prize. offered for a musical setting. 





“Save in His Own Country” 


It is gratifying to see the successes of our fellow- 
citizens recorded. Here in Los Angeles Guy B. 
Barham has not received the encomiums that, ap 
parently, are his due, in connection with the aston- 
ishing success of the Herald, but “The Editor and 
Publisher and Journalist,’ a publication devoted to 
news of the craft, has not been so blind. In a re- 
cent issue it prints a two-column half-tone picture 
of Mr. Barham, with an account of his achievements. 
Tt remarks that he has been “an intimate personal 
friend of William Randolph Hearst, who has been 
his constant adviser and has given him the resulis 
of his own experience in the newspaper field.” I 
also notice that “When Mr. Barham took hold of 
the Los Angeles Herald he found that it had great 
possibilities. He reorganized the staff, introduced 
features that appealed to women, and in other ways 
so improved the paper that it rapidly increased in 
circulation and advertising.” I gladly reproduce this 
item for the benefit of those who have overlooked 
the cause of the Herald’s rise, albeit most of us had 
already suspected that Mr. Hearst had, at least, 
been giving Guy cccasional suggestions. The Herald 
recently ran a paid advertisement in the publication 
quoted. 





Sample of Mr. Barham’s Ability 


Mr. Barham gave a striking example of his ability 
as a newspaper man this week. He had a photogra- 
pher take an “action picture” at the pugilistic con- 
test between Messrs. Welsh and Rivers at Vernon 
last Tuesday, early in the engagement, and rush 
back to the Herald office with his plates, so that in 
the final sporting extra of the day, containing the 
result of the battle, there was an illustration of a 
scene in the ring. This, I understand, is the first 
time in the history of newspapers that such a feat 
has been accomplished, and Mr. Barham is to he 
complimented on his energy in carrying it out. In- 
cidentally, I take it, this was not a suggestion from 
his personal friend Mr. Hearst, as the papers which 
are directly owned and controlled by the latter have 
received instructions to print no more photographs 
of pugilists in action. It is a mistake to follow one’s 
mentor too closely, no matter how profound may be 
the general run of his advice. 





Orange Day Assumes Magnitude 

Messrs. Hearst & Rose’s Orange Day is assuming 
considerable magnitude, and Mr. Earl has taken 
cognizance thereof. His reporters are not conspicu- 
ous in the pictures of the groups of “boosters” how- 
ever, while Mr. Hearst’s young men are ever in the 
foreground. City Editor Howard Morton has been 
temporarily detached from the desk to handle the 
publicity for this great occasion, and his fine features, 
together with those of R. M. Yost, Jr., and Johnny 
Gray, occupied prominent positions in a big layout 
last week. Max Ihmsen himself is not usually far 
from the camera’s eye, while the figure of Chap- 
pelle. business agent of the 70000000000000000 Boost- 
er Club, is disconsolate, as his body has not heen 
permitted to share the honors of originating the idea 
with the mayor. 


Moving Finger Writes 

It must have been that old Omar had an advance 
view of the Earl newspapers when he penned his 
line, “The moving finger writes,’ for the constant 
procession has not halted in the turbulent building 
on Hill Street. Hardly had Frank Colby been dis- 
missed from his position as musical critic of the 
Express and Charles Farwell Edson installed in his 
place, than Edson himself was ousted from the seat 
he had scarcely warmed, and now nobody seerns ro 
know who is musical editor of the Earl journals. 
Wilbur Hall, whose duties seem to vary from aque- 
duct boosting to writing police news, did his manful 
best with the latter portion of the grand opera en- 
gacement, as well as with the Gerardy concert, but 
it 19 2 Sttemuoue task, tor an expert Ofimecment, 


Inadequacy of the English Language 

One’s vocabulary is often found to be incomplete 
for adequate or concise expression of the thought of 
the moment. In a morning paper the following title 
appeared over an editorial: “A little justice sets 
aside a law.” The meaning conveyed to the mind is 
that the application of a modicum of justice had re- 
sulted in counteracting a law, the application of 
which had threatened injustice. This is the exact 
opposite of what was intended, the editorial having 























been written to show how a righteous ordinance 
had been nullified by a mere justice of the peace, 
that official being the “little justice’ referred to. 
In French there it more than one expression for 
little—‘‘un peu” meaning a small quantity or degree, 
and “petit” with its feminine “petite’ meaning 
“little” in the sense in which it was used in the case 
cited. Our derivative, “petty,” has taken unto itself 
a secondary meaning which beclouds its original one. 
At its best English is a difficult language. It 1s al! 
the more important, therefore, that those who must 
use it every day should take more pains to master 
its intricacies. 





Nelson Morrises in Home 


Writing from Rome to a friend im this city a 
witty and observing Los Angeles woman whose 
name I am not permitted to divulge thus entertain- 
ingly gossips: 


People here in Rome are much amused over the 
last entertainment of the Nelson Morrises-——he is 
United States commissioner for the Panama Ex- 
position. They are Chicago people, immensely 
wealthy, of course, and Mrs. Morris is a Welles- 
ley college graduate. Chicagoans tell me they will 
“arrive’ in time, as they are persistent, and al- 
ready they belong to one or two good clubs, and 
she isa member of several prominent women’s clubs, 
Well, last Sunday night they gave a big dinner and 
ball at the Grand hotel. As souvenirs, or cotillion 
favors, I forget which, they gave gold watches and 
gold cigarette cases, etc. Of course, they invited 
all the high Roman aristocracy and, as the rumors 
of these souvenirs had gone abroad, many of them 
accepted. There were a lot of Contes and Ducs, 
and Marcheses, and one or two Princes even, who 
would not go into the ballroom, even when Mrs, 
Morris went out into the hall and begged them 
to enter. They had accepted for the sake of the 
presents. Opinions seem divided as to which is the 
more painful to contemplate, the Morrises for the 
way they did it, or the Romans for accepting and 
then laughing at them. One Contessa returned 
home and gave the watch which she had received 
to her maid. An American woman was asked by a 
young Italian officer if she would not get him an 
invitation as he wanted a gold cigarette case; she 
told him she did not Know the Morrises in Chicago, 
so, naturally, did not Know them in Rome. But he 
got the invitation and cigarette case through an- 
other. Italians certainly despise Americans, but 
not their money. Many would find it hard to live 
without that. The new ambassador, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, has not been entertaining much, as he 
has only just now found a suitable palazzo. They 
are giving the usual Washington’s Birthday recep- 
tion to Americans, a general invitation being ex- 
tended. 


Contretemps on Harbor Trip 


General Harrison Grey Otis and Edwin Tobias 
Earl were members of the party which visited Tor- 
rance in Paul Shoup’s private car last Saturday. The 
rounded ends of the rar are not the result of these 
two individuals trying to see how far apart they 
could get—the car was built that way. 








Art Bumiller’s Stanford Record 

Who would recognize in the sedate secretary of 
the California Club, the estimable Arthur W. Bu- 
miller, the greatest second baseman Stanford ever 
had, and the third best “varsity catcher that has 
backstopped for the Cardinals. This on the author- 
ity of Archie Rose of ’95, who has asserted in the 
Daily “Pally” that “Kid” Bumiller of ’97, president 
of his class, by the way, was the greatest kid ball 
player that ever lived. Says Rice: 

He was so little and light that he used to put a 
large slab of sheet lead in his mitt to brace him 
for receiving cannon-ball delivery. He became pool 
and billiard champion of Stanford as a freshman. 
He was varsity tennis champion and Stanford’s 
representative in both singles and doubles that one 
year he was in college. He played two varsity 
games against California as a freshman, scoring 
two runs, three hits, and six stolen bases, and for 
one of these two games he went directly from the 
intercollegiate tennis match without luncheon to 
his place at second base. But wait a moment. Get 
this: Art Bumiller was only five feet six inches 
tall and he never weighed more than 130 pounds. 
During Stanford’s famous northern conquest in 
1894 he caught McLaine, Campbell and Weldon, all 
having unusual speed. McLaine still stands as 
Stanford’s one great pitcher. 


Rice is not the only former Stanford man to aver 
that Art was one of the most likeable personalities 
on the campus. He is the same quiet, unassuming 
but sterling Art today, only grown older—and mar- 
ried. A more popular secretary the club never elect- 
ed to office. 





Professionals After Tom Workman 


Another notable Stanford baseball player is Tom 
Workman, the Cardinal’s first sacker who went with 
the team to Japan and performed prodigies of valor 
in the land of Nippon. Rumor has it that the broth- 
er of Boyle and Billy Workman has been spotted 
by Connie Mack, but Nick Williams of the Port- 
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land Northwestern is after Tom; still, I doubt if he 
could be tempted to engage in professional ball. 


Disgusting Social Warfare Tactics 


In social welfare there are few of the amenities 
observed which are recognized upon international 
battlefields, but when a newspaper publisher, who 1s 
supposed to have a war record, takes sides in thts 
form of strife, one naturally would expect that he 
would bring to bear upon it a certain consideration 
of the niceties of the attitude of combatants toward 
one another. [hesitate to embarrass the persons con- 
cerned by further advertising a certain article which 
has been the topic of the week, not only in society 
but on the street. 





Is There a Tame Whale on the Job? 

“Fish-milk fed poultry” is the remarkable infor- 
mation conveyed by a sign over a store on Broad- 
way. The whale is the only mammal among the 
denizens of the deep, of which we have information, 
and possibly a tame one has been engaged to supply 
the milk for the poultry. As a matter of fact the 
intention was to inform the public that fish and 
“milk-fed” poultry were on sale. 


Farce of the State Auto Law 


Many automobilists are smiling, but still more are 
scowling, over the stupidity of the framers of the 
new state automobile license law. They do not com- 
plain of the tax, but of the manner in which 1t 1s 
computed. One man with a certain average sized 
touring car, costing $1150, pays only S¢ for his h- 
cense, while another, with a certain popular, cheap 
car, costing half as much and with scarcely half the 
horse power, must pay $10. This is becattse the fram- 
ers of the statute, which is supposed to grade the 
tax according to horse power, decided that horse 
power should be reckoned according to the bore of 
the cylinder alone. Consequently, powerful cars with 
a sinall-bore cylinder and a long stroke, pay fess 
than Jight cars which have cylinders like stove-pipe 
and a short stroke. A man in Ontario owns an an- 
cient contraption, hardly recognizable as an automo- 
bile, upon which he is taxed more than owners of 
many of the modern high-priced machines. 


Stevie and the Bankers 


At times, reporters sent out to cover assignments 
for their newspapers suffer affronts to their dignity, 
but there is one who never has been ruffled and 
who has yet to meet his Waterloo. Otheman Stev- 
ens went to the Hotel Green Wednesday night to 
attend, as representative of the Examiner, a banatet 
given by the Pasadena Clearing House Association, 
at which many notable visiting bankers were guests 
of honr. The Pasadena hankers had let it be known 
to all who inquired that newspaper men would not 
be welcomed. The banquet was held in one corner 
of the public dining room, so, having no invitation, 
Stevie simply took a seat at a nearby table and 
awaited developments. Various Pasadena bankers 
approached him with the information that newspap- 
ers were not to be represented, but he simply said, 
“Tt was sent here to get a story and I’m going to get 
it.” It was not Jong until various of the notables 
present noticed Stevens, and nodded cordially, and 
soon after that one of the prominent financiers came 
to him with a pressing invitation to sit at the speak- 
ers’ table. It was quite an informal affair, and as the 
evening progressed the newspaper man was the cen- 
ter of interest. He was better acquainted with many 
of the gtrests than were their hosts, and there are 
those who aver that without his rich fund of anec- 
dotes the affair would have lost much of its eclat. 


From Rhetoric to Ranching 

That was a heart-warming tribute paid to young 
C. R. Stephens, assistant publicity manager of Bul- 
lock’s, when the En Avant Club, of which he has 
been president since its organization, tendered him 
a farewell dinner on the occasion of his leaving the 
big store to try his hand at ranching. and also made 
him an honorary president for life. The young men 
and women who comprise the cluh are all emploves 
in the more responsible positions in Bullock’s who 
have gathered together not only for goodfellowship, 
but to devise ways and means of doing their best for 
the store and for one another. Mr. Stephens was 
seated at the head of the long table and hefore him 
was arranged a complete ranch, with miniature barns 
and corrals and livestock, and winding down the 
center of the table a long road that led to a mode! 
of the store at the farther end. Mr. Stephens has 
been one of the moving spirits, both in the store and 
in the club, and the deep regret its members feel at 
his departure was evidenced by the felicitous 
speeches which proved the old maxim that brevity 
is the soul of wit, and of sincerity as well. 

a 


Germany’s minister of war defends the institution 
of duelling as necessary for military caste. The 
minister of war is a century behind the procession. 








By W. Francis Gates 
Could it have been the numerical de- 
scent from the ‘‘Lohengrin” finale to a 


single player? Could it have been & 
surfeit of seven operas in 4 week? Was 
is the size of the Auditorium, partly 
empty) Or was it that the perform- 
ance of Messrs. Gerardy and Ysaye 
was rather subdued in tint? “At any 
rate they seemed to lack life and bril- 
lianecy, and this was remarked by more 
than one of my musical friends. Ger- 
ardy played the Boellmann symphonic 
variations with superb technique—as a 
matter of course—and with a tender- 
ness that eliminated the brilliancy giv- 
en this work by Hollmann, Hekking 
and Casals, Gerardy is a master of his 
instrument and of the various shades 
of sentiment that may be evoked from 
it, yet the poetic seemed to have the 
dominating hand in his performance, 
rather than the virtuosic. Mr. Ysaye 
is following in his father’s footsteps— 
at a considerable distance, it must be 
admitted. He has a2 plentiful technic 
and is a dreamy young giant of a fel- 
low, but has not yet waked up. He 
needs to play in San Francisco at the 
time of an earthquake. Gerardy and 
Ysave would both be more effective in 
a smaller hall, such as Simpson Audi- 
torium., The pianist, Mr. Bruchhausen, 
accommodated himself finely to the 
moods of the soloists and achieved an 
encore for the first number on the 
program. 

Taking up the opera season where it 
was discontinued in the last issue finds 
us at the performance of “Parsifal,” 
This work was the climax of public in- 
terest for the week and the audience 
was considerably in excess of attend- 
ance at other operas. This is the sec- 
ond time “Parsifal”’ has been given in 
Los Angeles, the prior occasion having 
been April 7, 1905. A comparison of 
the cast of the performance with that 
of last week will be of interest: 

In 1905: In 1914: 
.. Van Rooy Clarence Whitehall 
Titurel Muhimann Henri Scott 
Gurnemanz Blass Allen Hinckley 
Parsifa]l ....Burgstaller Otto Marak 
Klingsor ... Goritz Hector Dufranne 
Kundry .... Fremstad Saltzman-Stevens 

Thus it will be seen that the singers 
of the present engagement had prede- 
cessors in their roles that required a 
high order of art to approximate. Hon- 
ors of the performance last week rath- 
er went to Mr. Hinckley, in the role of 
the ancient knight, Gurnemanz. His 
ponderous but delightfully smooth bass 
would be hard to improve and he acted 
with all dignity. In spite of the promi- 
nence of the title role, second honors 
must go to Clarence Whitehill, as Am- 
fortas. With a voice not so large as Mr. 
Hinckley’s he made it effective by his 
appropriate enactment of the part of 
the wounded king. Otto Marak was 
heralded as a great Parsifal. Histrion- 
ically, this may be true, but from a 
vocal standpoint his work left some- 
thing to be desired. This more espec- 
ially concerns the matter of quantity, 
as the quality and method of his voice 
are pleasing and with none of the 
stridency so common to Wagnerian 
tenors, Dippel, for instance. Mrs, 
Saltzman-Stevens again made good in 
Los Angeles, in the trying role of Kun- 
dry. It isa part that appeals to a sing- 
er of dramatic tendencies, but any 
beauty of the vocal part is as hard to 
find as it is in the Parsifal role, The 
whole work is one of declamation, rec- 
itative, and more declamation, varied 
only by plentiful doses of elocution, 
set to an orchestral score which seems 
to have little to do with the voice. 


Character: 
Amfortas 
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Declamations thirty minutes in length 
are alternated with speeches twenty 
minutes—and there you are—“Parsifal.” 


But the orchestration is the opera. 
There the musical savant may revel, 
if he chooses, in the twenty-five themes 
which furnish the basis of the harmonic 
structure. Wonderfully constructed are 
these interwoven themes—sections of 
entrancing beauty separated by long 
connecting links of no particular inter- 
est, to support the soloist until the lat- 
ter arrives at something definite. In 
this space, one cannot go into detail 
about the construction, the many beau- 
ties, the religious atmosphere, the ex- 
quisite stage settings, the memorable 
pictures made in, at least, two of the 
scenes. Los Angeles knew its duty and 
performed it nobly—it yielded a great 
audience to a good performance— 
though not a notable one—of f‘Parsifal.” 
But, way down in its heart it would 
tell you that it preferred “The Jewels 
of the Madonna” or “Lohengrin.” 


When “Louise” was first produced in 
Los Angeles, two years ago, the cir- 
cumstances were not propitious for an 
appreciation of the work. The orches- 
tra of the Grazi French Opera Com- 
pany was not equal to the task of prop- 
erly performing the music and the 
soloists were not of great caliber. At 
the second performance of “Louise” in 
Los Angeles, circumstances were differ- 
ent. Mary Garden was cast for the 
title role with Leon Campagnola as 
Julien. And the orchestra is one of the 
best in the country, under one of the 
most satisfactory of conductors, Thisis 
another “orchestra-opera,” so to speak, 
While there is no lack of vocal solo 
work much of it is conversational and 
this disjected style does not lend itself 
to real vocalism, Wagner is to blame 
for that. If it hadn’t been for him, 
singers would still be singing-——not 
talking and shouting to music. The 
style of the score is extremely modern 
and yet is full of tonal beauty and rich 
tonal colorings. One of the prettiest 
scenes in the work, the Montmartre 
scene in the second act, was omitted in 
the Grazi presentation, above referred 
to, consequently the work was made 
more than usually tedious. But the 
Chicago company, giving the opera last 
Friday, was fully equal to the demands 
and the scene in all its diversity of 
role and tumultuous orchestral scoring 
was given in its entirety. 

“TLouise’” improves on acquaintance. 
While there is much declamation, a 
good deal of it is forgiveable by reason 
of the melodic quality of the orchestral 
part. The principals would be hard to 
better, Mary Garden, Campagnola and 
Dufrane living their respective roles in 
fitting dramatic style. Of these Du- 
franne, as the father, took the highest 
rank from a vocal standpoint. Miss 
Garden can never pose as a great vo- 
calist, but she is a great actress. Her 
voice was not up to its former stan- 
dard, and her acting had a sort of 
pathetic twist that seemed a kind of 
silent protest against singing at all un- 
til in her customary good health. But 
her natural insouciunce and artlessness 
made its usual strong appeal. Mr. 
Campagnola is a vehement little tenor, 
his style possibly better suited to the 
role than that of a more polished sing- 
er. Main interest centers in the second 
act, the street scene and the sewing 
room scene. In these the many minor 
parts were cleverly taken by able peo- 
ple and resulted in an unusually sat- 
isfactory ensemble. 

So long has it been since “Hamlet” 





was sung in Los Angeles, if ever, that 
this opera of Ambroise Thomas came 
into the category of novelties, nearly 
as much as “The Juggler.” The opera 
stands as a representative of the 
French school of half a century ago, 
and still its music is interesting to the 
ear that has been filled with the strange 
things of the last decade. ‘‘damlet” is 
far better than the works Verdi was 
turning out at the same time—‘Don 
Carlos” for instance. It has an abund- 
ance of interesting melody—the day of 
chopped themes had not yet arrived. 
Wagner's “Tristan” and ‘‘Mastersing- 
ers” had been given by 1868, but it is 
doubtful if more than a rumor of them 
had penetrated France, so Thomas was 
not influenced by him. Had he been, 
with the gift for melody and the dra- 
inatic instinct he possessed, Thomas 
would have lived in the common reper- 
toire more than by an _ occasional 
“Mignon” and still rarer “Hamlet.” 

“Hamlet” occupies the ground be- 
tween the inanities of the older school 
of Italian opera and the later one of 
dense orchestration. A good part of 
the libretto is Shakespeare unadulter- 
ated, and the remainder is Shakespeare 
as the French thought it ought to be. 
Then, the Chicago Opera management 
takes that libretto and presents the 
opera to suit its own taste—with the 
result that I defy anyone to keep the 
place in the libretto as the work is be- 
ing produced. But it didn’t matter 
much, By the multitudinous cuts the 
Audience was enabled to get away soon 
after six p.m. If the cuts had not been 
established there would have been a 
conflict between Hamlet and Lohengrin 
on the stage at 8 p, m.—and Lohengrin 
seemed to have the longer sword. “Ham- 
let” is an interesting opera, well worth 
the presentation, and gave opportunity 
to hear a rare trio of principals, Ruffo, 
Zepalli and Clausen, the last two new 
to Los Angeles and worthy of all praise. 

“Lohengrin” is no stranger to Los 
Angeles. It has been given well and 
Siven inadequately. Last Saturday 
night the Chicago company gave it a 
splendid presentation, Only second to 
the first act of ‘“Parsifal’ was the great 
first act of “Lohengrin,” The perform- 
ance was almost equal to those put on 
by the Metropolitan company in its 
palmiest days of German opera under 
Leopold Damrosch and Grau. The en- 
semble was of wonderful vocal excel- 
lence and marvellous beauty. Massed 
on the stage in this act was the whole 
force of the company—save principals 
not singing in the opera—about ninety 
or a hundred in all. The cast included 
Allen Hinckley, Otto Marak, Jane Os- 
borne Hannah, Clarence Whitehall, 
Julie Claussen and Armand Crabbe, 
Marak improved somewhat over his 
“Parsifal”’ 
others—their very names tell the tale. 
Miss Claussen had a strenuous day of 
it—Ssinging the Queen in “Hamlet” in 
the afternoon and “Ortrud” in “Lohen- 
erin” in the evening—a compound task 
which few contraltos could essay. But 
she rose to great heights in both roles 
and, vocally, was the dominating figure, 
a wonderful singer, of whom more will 
be heard. Mrs, Hannah again made 
good with her Los Angeles audience, 
her first appearance here having been 
made last season in ‘“Walkuere.,” 


Too much praise cannot be given the 
manner in which the seven operas of- 
fered by the Chicago company were 
mounted. The much used word “lav- 
ish” must be called into action again 
in this connection. And equal praise 
should be given the orchestra and its 
conductors. The scenic settings were 
far superior to the worn garments 
trailed across the continent by the Met- 
ropolitan company in former years, and 
the orchestra was a complete organiza- 
tion, not simply a skeleton band, filled 
in with recruits in the visited cities. 
In all, the engagement was a great 
artistic success. 

It is a pity one cannot say as much 
for the financial side of the week. Mr. 
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PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 


TEACHER OF PIANO, VIOLIN 
AND ALL BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
Studio: 
1030 West 238d St. 


Phone: 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanchard Hall. Phone 10082; Wilshire 2829 


ROLAND PAUL 


Voice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 
Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACH JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


CAL. SCHOOL of ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5487, Bd'y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 51973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 
Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 
gagements. Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bldg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Suprano—Concerts and Recitals. Tues. and 
Er. Dem. 334 Blanchard Building 

Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


JULIAN PASCAL 
Piano 
Studio 727 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Phone 77676 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
335 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles_. 


G. HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Hall, Home 10082 


Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Centralto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 6787$ 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: 4024; Main 2874 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNTV. SO. CAL. 
W. EF. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers’’ 
Publishers and Distributers of 
412 Blanchard Bldg. 


Phone 10082 





























Printers, 


Sight Reading, Ear Training, Harmony. 
JOS. N. WHYBARK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 

IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-~-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


GUY E. ALTERTON 
Watchmaker, Jeweler & Engraver 
515 Title Guarantee Bldg. Phone F-3856 
High Grade Jewelry Repairing 


ANTHONY E. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bldg. 
B’dway 2098 Home F6437 


Musie studio 
for Piano, Violin, and Brass Instruments 
10380 W. 23rd Phones: 25828: West 239 
PROF. J. E. NURNBERGER 


Behymer says the receipts ran about 
$18,000 less than the expense of the 
engagement. This means that the guar- 
antors will be called on for that sum,— 


(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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ART AFFAIRS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


| am writing as the shore line of Cal- 


ifornia is gradually dissolving itself | 
Our good ship has just J 


in the mist. 
passed through the Golden Gate out of 
the bay of St. Francis and I am bound 
for parts unknown. I am carrying the 
gospel of art into the far north and for 
the last three weeks have been living 
ina new and aelightful colony of paint- 
ers near San Francisco, preparing to 
invade new fields and eventually to re- 
turn to Los Angeles charged with new 
vigor and new ideas, 

Just now I am content to drift with 
the tide on a shoreless sea of smoked 
pearl. It is early in the morning and 
the fog is so heavy that it resembles 
nothing so much as great curtains of 
gray gauze hung from sky to earth. 
Through this wonderful curtain I have 
watched the low rolling hills of Cali- 
fornia fade into nothingness and one by 
one the islands in the bay have loomed, 
ghost-like and mythical, before us and 
then slowly floated away like thistle 
down. Occasionally, another steamer 
passes like a phantom and a tiny, 
white-winged sail boat swings softly 
by and is lost. The whole scene re- 
minds one of a Whistler painting or a 
Hokasi print, and it is to be regretted 
that neither Hokasi nor Whistler could 
have lived to paint in this region. 

Of course, the northern artists are 
not blind to the beauties of the bay 
country and many times has this same 
fog-wrapped sea-scape been the in- 
spiration for a2 noble canvas. Piazzoni, 
the idol of San Francisco among the 
painters, has portrayed this subject in 
many and varying moods. Lister Bo- 
rondo, the Benjamin Brown of the 
north, has painted many strong can- 
vases of the bay landscape and A. C. 
Hansen, whose work is a cross between 
William Wendt’s and Jean Mannheim’s, 
showed me canvases the other day that 
were wonders. He had taken his sub- 
jects along the water front and rich 
indeed is the harvest for the painter 
who passes his hours among the docks 
of the bay. 

I have been living an isolated life 
since coming north, yet have been in 
the center of art activities day and 
night. I have not seen a Los Angeles 
paper and have no idea what is going 
on in my home field. Of course, I do 
know that the good people of Pasadena 
are giving a testimonial exhibition in 
honor of Benjamin Brown, and well 
they may do so, for few men have done 
so much and none has done more to 
advance the standard of art in the 
southwest. I remember, too, that Mr. 
and Mrs, Montalboddi have been hold- 
ing a joint exhibit of their advanced 
work at Blanchard Gallery. I regret 
that I missed seeing this collection for 
I am sure that these two enthusiastic 
young painters had many new and in- 
teresting things to show. 

By the way, almost everyone in the 
north has heard of the Blanchard Gal- 
lery and Mr. Blanchard’s untiring work 
to advanee the cause of art in the 
south. Thev hold him a kind of haloed 
master who has given his all and for 
but slight return. 

bd %* % 

Art conditions in San Francisco are 
more active than I found them @ year 
ago. The influx of noted eastern art- 
ists who have been commissioned to 
execute murals and other monumental 
decorations of the Exposition has given 
new life to the situation. One-man 
shows are being held in all the down- 
town galleries and part of the work 
displayed is exceedingly good. Clarence 





K. Hinkle is showing at the Helgesen 
Gallery on Sutter street. He is a new 
comer to the West and is a classmate 
of Helena Dunlap. His work is very 
good and I think we shall hear more of 
him later on. I met Miss Dunlap at 
this exhibition. She was on her way 
home from a prolonged sketching trip 
in the north. She was sunburned and 
very happy, Which means no doubt 
that she has a well-filled portfolio of 
new sketches. The men up here greatly 
admire Miss Dunlap’s work, Her can- 
vas called “Breakfast,” shown with the 
California Art Club collection, is still 
the art sensation of the bay cities. 
They think her our most promising 
painter. 

I am sure you are anxious to hear 
about the great exhibition now on view 
at the Palace Hotel. Here the clever 
painters who have been commissioned 
to execute murals for the exposition 
are holding a joint exhibit of their 
easel pictures. Ninety-five large can- 
vases are shown, representing the work 
of Milton H. Bancroft, Frank Brag- 
wyn, Wm. de Leftwich Dodge, Frank 
Vineent DuMond, Jules Guerin, Fred- 
erick Melville DuMond, Childe Hassam, 
Charles Holloway, Robert Reid, and 
Edward Simmons. This is said to be 
the most notable collection of work 
ever shown in San Francisco. You will 
have an opportunity to judge for your- 
selves, as I have made arrangements to 
have the whole collection sent to Los 
Angeles where it will be shown for 
thirty days at the Museum Gallery of 
Fine Arts. This is only one of the 
many treats that I have in store for 
my home people. I have selected can- 
vases by a number of the northern 
men to be shown in the south and col- 
lections will be made from such artists 
as Charles Rolla Peters, A. C. Hansen, 
Piazzoni, Joseph Raphael, Xavier Mar- 
tinez, Arthur Matthews, Lester Boron- 
da, Lee Randolph, Bruce Nelson, Fran- 
eis McComas, and Wm. Richell. 

How the San Franciscans do worship 
Joseph Raphael! And he truly deserves 
it for he is indeed and in truth a great 
figure painter. The people up here are 
very loyal to their home artists, A San 
Francisco reputation is all that is re- 
quired of a painter to insure a follow- 
ing. They often reject and occasionally 
resent outside talent. At Vickery’s 
Gallery, Francis McComas, the water- 
colorist, is showing a collection. of 
southwestern desert studies of great 
beauty. Mr. McComas paints the desert 
in an intellectual way and feels it in 
& minor key. 

ue % # 

“Collection C,” Chicago Society of 
Etchers, which was shown for five 
weeks at the Museum Art Gallery, is 


now on view at San Francisco Art In- 
| stitute. 
'is only a shadow of its former glory. 


Poor old Mark Hopkirs! It 


The building is shabby and poorly 
lighted, and the collection is badly 
assorted. The art museum in Golden 
Gate Park is little better. A few good 
pictures are to be sen there, but they 
are few indeed. Even the Piedmont 
Gallery, where may be seen some of 
the most remarkably canvases in Am- 
erica, falls short of its true educational 
value, simple because the immense col- 
lection is not chronologically arranged. 
A sublime Sir Joshua Reynolds hangs 
beside a Tom Hill and William Keith 
hobnobs with Pirogoff, the matchless 
Russian. 

You have all heard of the famous 
Russian collection owned by the Pied- 
mont Gallery. Because a canvas was 
painted by a modern Russian artist is 
no sign it is a masterpiece, for, unfor- 











tunately, all Russian painters are not | 
of | \ 


masters. However, the majority 
these canvases rank among the great- 
est works owned in America today and 


iwo or three of them are as good as | 


the best of the world’s great art treas- 
ures. 
these next week, for here are calvases 
really worth while, Never but twice in 
my life have I trembled with delight 
before a work of art. One of these 


times was the first view of a portrait | 
repre- | 


by one of the Russians here 
sented. 

Mr. Frask, director of fine arts for 
the exposition, has brought from Lon- 
don a wonderful collection of litho- 
graphs by modern artists that have 


created a big stir up here. 


them in order that my home people 
may enjoy them and have a chance to 
study the modern art of lithography 
which is becoming almost a fad in 
Europe. While here I have seen the 


famous Whistler cartoons for the ‘“Pea- | 


cock room,’ now the property of Mr. 
Gump, also the notorious futurist can- 
vas, “Nude Descending the Stairs,” 
although I am not permitted to tell 
you who owns it, as the purchaser’s 
name is being withheld to avoid pub- 
licity, 

[I have passed much time among the 
artists, working, eating, and playing 
with them in their native haunts. I 
have found great enjoyment in having 
access to the Bohemian Club and be- 
ing able to have the time I needed to 
study the unique art collection owned 
by the club. I have put in several days 
on the Exposition grounds, which is, of 
course, the center of interest up here. 
Mr. Jules Guerin made it possible for 
me to have the run of all the build- 
ings. Machinery Hall is finished and 
the mural painters above mentioned 
are using the great rooms as studios 
and are here painting their vast can- 
vases. I passed one entire day with 
these men and found them of great 
value to me. We all had a studio sup- 
per together and they presented me 
with a Chinese idol as a souvenir. The 
work they are doing is of great mo- 
ment and I have asked for the collec- 
tion of designs to show to you. 

* x * 

Every art lover in Los Angeles re- 
members A. Stirling Calder, who for 
more than two years occupied Rob 
Wagner’s barn studio before Rob be- 
came one of us. Poor Calder was sim- 
ply starved out of Los Angeles. He 


went to Philadelphia and now he is | 


chief sculptor for the exposition and 
has fifty sculplors working under his 
direction and an army of assistants. 
Fate plays strange tricks. Up here he 
sits at a huge desk in an inner office 
and thinks out the whole vast scheme. 
jt is as hard to get at him as the king 
of England, but he is just the same, 
unspoiled Calder. J] remained one whole 
afternoon in his holy of holies and 
never enjoyed anything more. To see 
these gigantic groups at every stage of 
their development from the sketch in 
wax to the finished statue, fifty feet 
high, is nothing short of an education. 
I climbed up on one of the big groups 
and stood in the palm hand of one of 
the figures and had ample space to step 
about. I am told that Mr. Calder is 
the only sculptor in America who has 
the executive ability coupled with art- 
istic knowledge sufficient to put through 
this vast undertaking. Next week I 
shall tel! you about a few of Calder’s 
newest groups for I am convinced that 
the statuary decorations will be one of 
the chief features of the big fair in 
1915. EVERETT C. MAXWELL. 
Aboard the Steamer, 
En Route North, March 16, 


“When William Came” 

After scanning the pages of H. H. 
Munro’s book, “When William Came,” 
surely, but one conclusion can be 
reached—and that is that the author 
paid to have his book published. For 
of all pointless and dull concoctions 
it is the worst. It is a story of what 
would happen were the Kaiser to gain 
control of the tight little isle. Hvi- 


J am going to tell you more about | 


They are | 
of great art value and I have borrowed | 
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P. J] BACHMANN 


FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


HEMSTITCHING 
Cloth Covered Buttons, Pleating, Etc. 
ELITE BUTTON CO. 
604 Title Guarantee Co. 
S. E. Cor. 5th and Broadway 
Phone #1255 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, Exchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


F-3516 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 
Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone 3623 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 
ing in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply to 
KF. BLANCHA RD, 
233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So, Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A5615 


Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
327 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEHEATER BLDG. 


CANNON’ iy en OF ART 
fe Class 
“a and Evenings 
431 S$. Hill St. 


L, A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for {illustrated catalogue 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U. S. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 875 











dently, the hero and heroine as Cicely 
Yeovil and Murray Yeovill, husband 
and wife, are the best of friends, each 
living his own life in his own way. 
Cicily strays on once in a while and 
makes a few banal remarks, and Murray 
appears whenever he isn’t too busy 
riding to hounds. The author, at differ- 
ent intervals, devotes paens of praise 
to the pleasure of cross-country riding. 
Once is enough, surely. There are a lot 
of uninteresting people doing uninter- 
esting things and making a terrible 
fuss about it. And not one of them is 
vivid enough to be remembered five 
minutes after laying down the book, 
(“When Wiilliaties@amc.’« By HH. “H: 
Munro. John Lane & Co.) 





On the Scribner list for the latter 
part of the month are “Rung Ho!” a 
tale of the Indian Mutiny by Talbot 
Mundry, and “A Village Romeo and 
Juliet,” by Gottfried Keller, with a bio- 
graphical and critical introduction by 
Edith Wharton. The author, who was 
a Swiss novelist, died a generation ago, 
being then a very old man. He had, 
| and still enjoys, high fame in Europe, 
and this is generally regarded as his 
best work. 

















Miss Martha Woolwine, the beautiful 
young daughter of Mr. and Mrs. W. D. 
Woolwine, has chosen June 10 as the 
date of her marriage to Mr. Thomas 
Weeks Banks of Nashville, Tenn. The 
ceremony is to take place at St. John’s 
Episcopal Church, and one of the at- 
tendants is to be Mrs. Mai Mathews, 
sister of Mrs. Banks, who is the house 
guest of the Woolwines. Mrs. Mathews 
is to be matron of honor, and the maid 
of honor will be Miss Dorothy Lindley, 
who has been Miss Woolwine’s close 
friend for years, the girls having been 
schoolmates at Marlborough as well as 
at the National Cathedral School in 





young people with a party at the Sym- 
phony concert, to be followed by sup 
per. Their. guests will include Miss 
Karla Schramm, Miss Blanche Daven- 
port, Miss Lois Cook, Miss Dorothy 
Armstrong, Miss Mary Gray, Miss 
Wanlyn Caswell, Miss Esther Sharp, 
Miss Ida Mae Hammond, Miss Grace 
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Hilgym, Miss Le Grand, Miss Gretchen | 


Rebok, Miss Mildred Jameson, Miss 
Ruth Raymond, Miss Ina Davis, Miss 
Isabel Morse, Miss Sadie Douglass, 
Miss Isabelle Morse, Miss Georgie Mc- 
Donald, Miss Audrey Creighton, Miss 
Dorothy Mason, Miss Julia Nave, Miss 
Bonnie Hayes, Miss Dorothy Ferguson, 


MISS MARTHA WOOLWINE, WHO IS TO BE A JUNE BRIDE 


Washington, D. C. It was at the home 
of Miss Lindley that the announce- 
ment of the engagement was made at 
&@ pretty luncheon. Cupids and pink 
flowers decked the table, where covers 
were arranged for Mrs. Forrest Stan- 
ton, Mrs, Mai Mathews, Mrs. Walter 
Brunswig, Miss Katherine Banning, 
Miss Juliet Boileau, Miss Constance 
Byrne, Miss Elizabeth Helm, Miss Mary 
Hughes, Miss Louise Hunt, Miss Helen 
Jones, Miss Dorothy Williams and Miss 
Florence Johnston. Miss Woolwine’s 
friends will deeply regret the fact that 
Mr. Banks will take his bride to his 
home in Nashville. 


This evening Mr. and Mrs, Thilo 
Becker will entertain a number of 








[Photo by Matzene. 


Miss Hdith Reese, Miss Harriet Reese, 





Miss Ruth Phillipi, Miss Alice Ammer- | 


man, Miss Dorothy Hess, Miss Nell 
McBowen, Miss Marguerite Fitch, Miss 
Gladys Osborn, Miss Emily Olmsted, 
Miss Katherine Thores, Miss Ruth 
Snow, Miss Grace Wisendorf, Miss 
Mona Wood, Miss Eunice Keith, Miss 
Dorothy Armstrong, and Messrs. Will 
Garroway, Robert Kane, Newell Park- 


er, Ray Baldwin, Clyde Collison, Robert | 


Wise, Purcell Mayer, Verne Eliot and 
Raymond Schonten. 


In honor of Miss Georgie Off, whose 
marriage to Mr. Jack Somers is to take 
place this summer, Mrs. Fred A. Hines 
gave a luncheon at the California Club 
Thursday afternoon. A long oval table 
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taffeta and lace; shep- 

ss [Frocks herdess dansant frocks; in 

$$ ——$_$___—_—_—— the sweet pea colorings; in 

of Tatfetace= Dresden pinks and blues, in 

gold, apricot and maize; 

Bouffant, quaintly puffed and flounced! And in the 

‘street’ shades, moire and embroidered taffetas; and 

bronze-and-rose, bronze-and-green changeable taffeta 
gowns— 


As little as $25, $27.50 $32.50, $35 and to $85! 
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" arly OR young girls—girlish 
Quaintly Girlish Girlish F modifications of Spring 
Tatteta Frocks Modes — taffeta dansant 

frocks—simply caught up in 
amd Coateegees bouffant drapery — edged 

with puffings and quillings; 
the new colorings, moutarde, blue-and-bronze, pink and 
blue; black; at $13.50, $15, $17.50 and upwards. 
Taffeta coatees—for young girls, the new “barrel” effects 
—loire taffetas — changeable taffetas, black velvet 
trimmed— 


Taffeta Coats at $15 to $45 


Absolute Protection: 


The City Health Authorities 
urge Los Angeles people to boil 
their drinking water as a protection 
against typhoid fever. “PURITAS” 
Distilled Water and all products 
made from it give you this protec- 
tion absolutely and also protect you 
against mineral impurities. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


PPO, Box G46="seione "C” 


Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
‘Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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was beautifully decked with yellow 
tulle, jonquils and other spring blos- 
soms, and covers were laid for Mrs. 


Hines, Mrs. J. W. A. Off, Miss Off, Miss | 
Margaret Fleming, Miss Louise Flem- | 


ing, Miss Amy Busch, Miss Helen 
Brant, Miss Elizabeth SBrant, 
Rentschler, who is the house guest of 
the Misses Brant, Miss Virginia Walsh, 
Miss Louise Hunt, Miss Margaret 
Daniell, Miss Katherine Stearns, Miss 
Lucy Lantz, Miss Florence Clark, Miss 
Marjorie Hines, Miss Gertrude King, 
Miss Marybelle Peyton, Miss Kate Van 


Nuys, Miss Bessie Hill, Miss Gretchen | 


Day, Miss Cecil Call, Miss Katherine 
Flint, Miss Sally Polk, Miss Blanche 
Davenport, and Miss Viola Hamilton. 
A. musical program, instrumental and 
vocal, was rendered during luncheon. 


Mrs. I. N, Van Nuys gave a dinner 
party at Hotel Beverly Hills this week, 


covers being laid for Mr. and Mrs, J. | 


Benton Van Nuys, Mr. and Mrs, E, R. 


Millar, Miss Kate Van Nuys and Mr. | 


James Page. 


Mrs. 
Twenty-eighth street has left for New 
York, en route for Paris, where she will 
join her daughter, Mrs. Francis Wil- 
liam Gage, who is accompanying Mrs. 
R. C. Gillis, Miss Adelaide Gillis and 
Miss Dorothy Gillis on a tour of the 
world. 


Mrs. E. P. Bryan and Mrs. E. A. 
Newton have returned from a stay at 
Riverside. 


Mrs. Clark Somers gave a delight- 
ful Japanese party at her parents’ 
home in Tropico Wednesday afternoon 
to anounce the engagement of Miss 
Aileen McHenry, the daughter of Mrs. 
Be. T. McHenry, to Mr. Frank R. Wood- 
bury. The affair was also in compli- 
ment to Miss Georgie Off. Guests in- 
cluded Mrs. Edward Barmore, Mrs. 
William Glassell, Mrs. Evelyn Gould- 
ing, Mrs. Gustav Knecht, Mrs. Eliot 
Gibbs, Mrs. James Gibson, jr., and the 
Misses Mildred Dunbull, Kate Van 
Nuys, Florence Rowan, Katherine Flint, 
Florence Clark, Louise Derby, Marjorie 
Derby, Adelaide Brown and Jessie 
Morgan. 


In honor of Miss Edith Moore, Mrs. 
Frederick W. Flint, j@. of, Chester 
Place, have a luncheon at the Crags 
Country Club Wednesday. Spring flow- 
ers decked the table where covers were 
arranged for the hostess and guest of 
honor and for Mrs. James Powers 
Flint,. Mrsw Cc. A. White, Mrs. O. T. 
Johnson and Miss Valentine Hernan- 
dez. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Letts, jr., have 
returned from their wedding journey 
and will be at home with the parents 
of Mrs, Letts, Mr. and Mrs. D. M. 
Baker of Harvard boulevard, until the 
completion of their own residence. Mr. 
and Mrs. Baker are at present enjoy- 
ing a urip throuhg the east. 


After a saeliehtful trip to Coronado, 
Miss Georgia Stegmaier and Miss Mary 
Forve are again at home. 


In honor of Miss Marcella Mahan, 
who is to be a2 debutante of next sea- 
son, Mrs. William Dieterle of Pasa-~ 
dena avenue, gave a dancing party this 
week at her home, “The Jungles.” 
White roses and asparagus plumosos 
were used in decorating, and about 
sixty young folks enjoyed the evening. 
Mrs. Clark Ross Mahan asisted in re- 
ceiving. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Kelsey are at 
Arrowhead for a brief outing. 


Lent received an unexpected light- 
ening Friday afternoon, when Captain 
and Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner 
opened their beautiful gardens on West 
Adams street in an affair in honor of 
Rear Admiral Huguet, who is in com- 
mand of the Montcalm, which came in- 
to port yesterday morning. Fle brought 
with him a number of his officers, The 
affair was of an informal nature, de- 
spite the importance of it as a social 
function. As the Montcalm had to de- 
part immediately for Honolulu, the of- 


Miss | 





John Hubert Norton of West | 
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ficers enjoyed only ahout an hour’s 
stay, but after their departure 


guests lingered for tea. 


Mrs. Alfred Bradley of Harvard 
khoulevard entertained a dozen girl 


friends Wednesday evening with a St. | 


Patrick’s day supper dance. Green car- 
nations and ferns and emblems car- 
ried out the motif. 


Mrs. William W. Mines will give a 


theater party Wednesday for Mrs. Al- | 
fred Mayo, who is visiting here from | 


the east. 


Mr. John B. Miller, the new presi- 
dent of the Midwick Country Club, 
gave a stag dinner Thursday evening 
for about two hundred members. A 
cabaret program was one of the fea- 
tures of the evning. 


| Music and Musicians 


(Continued From Page Eight) 


that is what they undertook. 
pity of it is that word must go east 
that Los Angeles will not pay the bill 
for grand opera in a grand way. And 
more’s the pity that this city must 


But the | 


the | 
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take a back seat—to the rear of Kansas | 


City and Dallas, Texas, In Kansas City, 


iI am told, a hundred public-spirited 


persons each put up $1,000 for a sink- 


| ing fund to cover any possible guaran- 
tee or deficit. 


The interest alone on 
that fund would go far to “make good” 
ease of a call to meet a deficit. 
Atlanta, Georgia, is another city that 


| gets big musical things and pays the 


bills. Which means that there are 
enough people in these cities who have 
money and interest to warrant such 
musical enterprises. Los Angeles has 
the money, perhaps thousands of per- 
sons worth more than $50,000 each. 
But support of opera or symphony? O, 
bless your soul, no; that would be pay- 
ing out money instead of taking it in. 


Two pupils’ recitals occurred Thurs- 


day evening of this week, one being | 


the pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Thilo Beck- 
er at the Gamut Club, of which I have 


'no program; and the other, by pupils of 


Vernon Spencer and Thos. T. Drill, at 
The Little Theater building. The latter 
program presented the following stu- 
dents: Misses Spaulding, Weil, Perley, 
Miller, McIntyre, Orr, Mrs. Alice Smith, 
Mrs. H. R. Thomas, and Messrs. Mercer, 
Barrett, Hodel and Fey, with Mr. Spen- 


| cer and Mr. Linn assisting. 


Third meeting for the season of the 
New England Conservatory Associa- 
tion was held at Parker Hall last Sat- 
urday evening. The large attendance 
interest which is being 
taken in the association. The programs 
at the meetings have been invariably 
interesting and this one was no excep- 
tion. The annual banquet will be held 
at the Hollenbeck Hotel April seven- 
teenth. The program included numbers 
by the Parker string quartet, Anthony 
Carlson, Emma Kollen, Edna Boicourt 
and Mrs. J. D. Beall. 


Drama League Hears Prof. Clark 


Under the auspices of the Los An- 
geles Center of the Drama League, 
Prof. S. H. Clark of Chicago University 
read Percy MackKaye’s play now run- 
ning successfully in New York, “A 
Thousand Years Ago.” It is not often 


' Los Angeles has anything so freshly 
| new and contemporaneous. Usually, we 


get the second season’s output. Mr. 


' Clark's reading is next best to a play 


perfectly done. The characters must 
needs be very well plaved indeed to ex- 
ceed his interpretations. The audience 
was enthusiastie and filled the auditor- 
ium of the Friday Morning Club House. 
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GOWNS 


FOURTH FLOOR 
733 BROADWAY 


THESE WARM DAYS make 
THAT WINTER SUIT 


Look and Feel Out of Place 


Drop in to 733 South Broadway and talk over the spring 
suit question with 


JOSEPH 


GREENE 


ladies’ tailor de luxe. 
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HERZBERG 


To women of refined taste who 
demand distinction with correctness 
in tailoring, we offer a service that 
will meet the demands of the most 
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$0. BROADWAY SO. HILL STREET 
A.FUSENOT CO. 


WASH FABRICS 


for 
Summer Dresses 


Crepe Eponge $1.25 
A fabric much in demand, by 
reason of its splendid value, and 
supple drape. Shown in 20 at- 
tractive colors, 44-inches wide. 


Popular Materials 25c to 50c 
Sheer printed materials, crepes, 
voiles, and tissues are in great 
favor. Dainty Jouy and Dolly 
Varden effects are prominent. 
Excellent assortment of wanted 
colors. 


J. GERZ 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


A delightful three months’ tour under | New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway 


ideal conditions. Personally conducted. 
For circulars and information apply to 
MISS MARY L. O’DONOUGHUE, 


1043 South Alvarado St. ..Phone 51089. 


504 Title Guarantee Bldg. 
Phone F-3510 Los Angeles 


I. HERZBERG 


Ladies’ Tailor 


PARMELEE - DORHMANN BLDG. 
444 S. Broadway 


EXCLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 





Bungalows 


BUILT ON COMMISSION 





Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 


LOS ANGELES 





By Caroline Reynolds 

What fond memories are recalled by 
the presentation this week at the Ma- 
son Opera House of a revival of Robin 
Hood, that delightful, tuneful pleas- 
antry of De Koven’s, which had its 
premier on any stage in Chicago up- 
ward of twenty-four years ago! It was 
the province of the reviewer of the 
Mason production to sit in judgment 
that opening night at the Chicago Op- 
era House on that eventful occasion 
when the popular musical aggregation 
known as the Bostonians sung its way 
into the hearts of the brilliant assem- 
blage and gained for the company an 
impetus that gave it lasting prestige. 
It was a gala night. All that was of 
social worth, all that made pretensions 
to musical culture filled the theater and 
testified to its delight in a manner un- 
mistakable. The witty, cynical Barna- 
bee was in his element as the sheriff, 
MacDonald never sung to better ad- 
vantage, Cowles’ sonorous bass thrilled 
the assemblage, Marie Stone was the 
fetching Maid Marian, Jessie Bartlett 
Davis of the old Chicago Chureh Choir 
Company, the immediate predecessor of 
the Bostonians, a fascinating Alan-a- 
Dale, and dear old George [rothing- 
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those who partake of it suffer. Which 
platitude is all for the sake of George 
Damerel, who is the star of this week’s 
program at the Orpheum. Mr. Dam- 
erel can dance and sing with great 
skill, and as Prince Danilo in ‘‘The 
Merry Widow” these talents carried 
him to the crest of success. But one 
triumph does not makea career. There- 
fore, the cultivation of a more modest 
air, a little less of the poseur and actor 
and a little more of the man would be 
of advantage to Mr. Damerel. His 
manner of delivering his lines is so 
expressionless as to grow wearisome, 
because of lack of shading. It is pleas- 








ham, as now, the roguish Friar Tuck! | 


A-i, a-i! 
stage save Frothingham, and his 
shrunken features and attenuated fig- 
ure serve but to render more poignant 
the pangs of memory. Cowles We see 
at intervals, Barnabee has written his 
reminiscences, which is the last word 
of the retired favorite to his public; 
pretty Marie Stone, Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, MacDonald, et al., have long 
since answered the last call. What a 
reception was that accorded to Jessie 
Bartlett Davis when she brought the 
great audience to its feet with her in- 
terpolated “O, Promise Me,” which she 
sung with all the smoothness of her 
rich contralto voice! 

Reflections of this mature surged 
through the writer as he sat listening 
to the trillings of captivating little 
Bessie Abott (with one “b”) Monday 


All, all are gone from the} 








night and mentally contrasted the pro- | 
duction with that of two decades and 


more ago. Nor does the present com- 
pany suffer by the comparison, al- 
though, of course, the principals are 
hardly ot equal caliber. But it is an 
unusually well-balanced and tuneful 
company. The Little John of James 
Stevens is a capital piece of work and 
his “Brown October Ale’ a joy to the 
ear. 
Sheriff of Nottingham (Phil Branson), 


Guy of Gisbourne (Sid Braham, a clever , 


mimic, with sweet tenor voice and nim- 
ble feet), and chorus, was given with a 
verve and precision worthy of the Bos- 
tonians, and the other old favorites 
such as the Churning Song, “Legend of 
the Chimes,” the ever delightful sex-~ 
tetteme with Fiat liehempading thre 
“round,” the Forest Song of Maid 
Marian, the Old Crossbow of Will Scar- 
lett (excellently sung by Jerome Daley, 
whose Armorer’s Song was equally 
well done), gave the keenest satisfac- 
tion. Henriette Wakefield’s rendition of 
“OQ, Promise Me” was all that could be 
desired and her Chimes was similarly 
enjoyable. Nobody who loves a good. 
clean, sprightly comic opera, wholly of 
American manufacture, although hav- 
ing an English theme, should miss the 
really meritorious production at the 
Mason this week. It is worthy of the 
heartiest commendation. =. wea. 


New Acts at the Orpheum 
Assurance is a necessary thing for 
stage success, but like most other in- 
gredients in life, too much of it makes 


The Tinker’s Song, sung by the, 
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wonders why. Florence Wadsworth 
Wallace chooses rather a poor program 
for an Orpheum audience, although 
there isa lukewarm appreciation for the 
possibilities of her soprano. 


gram this week. Louis Hardt proves 
his strength in juggling human be- 
ings about as if they were sticks, 
Demarest and Chabot hold over, and so 
do Mazine Brothers and their clever 
dog. 


“Merry Gambol” at the Morosco 


“The Candy Shop” has a worthy 
successor in “The Merry Gambol,” 
which is at the Morosco theater this 
week, and the Gaiety company has 
successfully “come back.” Even 
though Marie Dressler has withdrawn 
her temperamental foibles from the 
cast, the show does not suffer; in fact, 
Marta Golden often times is funnier 
than Dressler, and assuredly does not 
pall with the Dresslerian eccentricities. 
There isn’t a shadow of a plot to “The 
Merry Gambol,” but there are two acts 
brimming with good-natured fun, most 





SCENE FROM “MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR,” AT THE MASON 


ant to hear him sing and it is a delight 
to watch the grace of his dancing, ana 
, the house goes mad when he gives 
_@ brief memory of the sensuous, sway- 
| ing languor and fire of the famous 
“Merry Widow” waltz. There is a 
large company surrounding Mr. Dam- 
erel in a rather elaborate miniature 
musical comedy, “The Knight of the 
Air.” A statuesque beauty who sings 
acceptably is Miss Leola Lucey, and 
Miss Myrtle Vail, wife of the star, is a 
Winsome young creature who might be 
given a solo dance with good effect. 
Charles Wright does an excellent com- 
edy bit, and the company acquits it- 
Self capitally. If a vote were taken, 
Chick Sale would probably prove the 
favorite of Orpheumites this week. 
Young Sale’s depiction of the humor- 
ous incidents of ‘A Country School 
Entertainment” rouses risibles that 
were thought to have been petrified— 
in fact, there is danger of hysteria at 
every performance. No one knows 
just what Sylvia Loyal and her Pierrot 
are for. Sylvia juggles a bit and does 
a little “boomerang” throwing with a 
hat or two, and then lets loose a score 
or so of pigeons—and the audience 











of. it of the cleanest type, with good 
popular music, and _ striking dancing 
numbers and ensembles. Marta Golden 
is Well remembered here for her agsso- 
ciation with the Ferris Hartman com- 
pany, and she has developed a surer 
poise as a comedienne. She is unat- 
fectedly funny; she appeals irresistibly 
to the risibles with all the trickery of 
comedy, and she knows when and 
where to draw the line—which jis more 
than can be said of her predecessor m 
the role. Another strong favorite is 
Charles Purcell whose work in the 
leading role of “The Chocolate Soldier” 
endeared him to Los Angeles. In ad- 
dition to being the possessor of an ex- 
cellent tenor voice, which he uses ad- 
mirably, Mr. Purcell has a magnetic 
personality and a gift of quizzical 
humor that sets him apart from his 
colleagues. <A little uncertain as to 
voice the first part of the week, but 
good to look upon is the red-haired 
Luneska. Charles Mason and his male 
chorus in popular songs murdered in 
German bring down the house—the 
audience would Keep them at it indef- 
initely, if possible. Alf Goulding is 
another comedian of talent, and there 


Gertrude | 
Parnes, a little less undressed than she | 
was last week, has a much better pro- | 











| Ethel McDoeall, 
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is a saccharine little scubrette who is 
too consciously cute to be quite ef- 
fective. The song numbers are well 
chosen; the chorus is drilled to per- 
fection, and delightfully garbed; and 
there is one novel “Kewpie”’ number 
that makes a big hit. Specialities are 
provided by the Marvelous Millers, who 
do extraordinary things. Mr. Miller is 
a better dancer than any of the famous 
artists who have been foisted upon us 
of late, and his companion in his whirl- 
wind twirlings is a perfect complement. 
Tt is an excellent show, one well worth 
seeing for entertainment alone. 


Offerings For Next Week 


For the week beginning March 23 
the Mason Opera House will witness 
an unusually interesting representation 
of Shakespeare, when the Stratford- 
On-Avon Players from the Memorial] 
Theater, Stratford-On-Avon, England, 
will present seven different plays. TheSe 
will be: Monday, “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor;” Tuesday, “King Henry the 
Fifth:” Wednesday matinee, “The Mer- 
chant of Venice;’’ Wednesday night, 
“King Henry the Fourth;”’ Thursday, 
‘King Richard the Second;” Friday, 
“Fhe Merry Wives of Windsor;” Sat- 
urday matinee, “As You Like It;” Sat- 
urday night, “Hamlet.” A scenic equip- 
ment painted by Hemsley in London, 
the foremost artist in England, and 
properties, armor and costumes of his- 
torical accuracy are promised for these 
performances. Mr. Frank T. Benson, 
Who heads the company and is its art 
director, is accredited with having done 
more for the cause of Shakespeare 
than any man living and with having 
produced more of Shakespeare’s plays 
than any theatrical manager, Even in 
Shakespeare’s lifetime, there were 
works of his which were not produced. 
Mr. Benson’s personal repertory is said 
to exceed that of any actor who ever 
trod the boards. A similar versatility 
will be found in the members of his 
company, who have been with him since 
they first went on the stage. The stage 
manager, Mr. F. Randle Ayrton, is also 
an artist. Among the notable names in 


| the cast are Murray Carrington, Ru- 


pert L. Conrick, William Calver, Henry 
Caine, Alfred Harris, John Mageean, 
Frank Cochrane, Miss Dorothy, Miss 
Miss Rosa Burgess, 


(and others. 
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This is the final week of “Rita’s Ro- 
at the Burbank theater, and 
beginning with the matinee Sunday af- 
ternoon, Oliver Morosco will offer an 
elaborate revival of Edgar Selwyn's 
comedy success, “The Country Boy.” 
It was on the Burbank stage less than 
three seasons ago that “The Country 
Boy” was given its premier with Sel- 
wyh in the title role, and since then 
it has been rewritten and has proved 
a substantial hit. In his play, Mr. Sel- 
Wyn has dramatized Cook’s famous 
theatrical boarding house in New York, 
where he was forced to live for a time. 
There are many excellent charcteriza- 
tions in the comedy, drawn from real 
life. Mr. Morosco has provided an un- 
commonly good cast for this presenta- 
tion. Thomas H. McLarnie will play 
Hiram Belnap; Forrest Stanley will be 
seen as Fred Merkle, @ newspaper man, 
Selma Paley wil play the young hero- 
ine, and Donald Bowles, Grace Travers, 
Beatrice Nichols, James K. Applebee, 
Walter Catlett, H. S. Duffield, Wini- 
fred Bryson, and all of the other Bur- 
bank favorites will be seen. 


Evelyn Nesbit Thaw will open a 
Week’s engagement at the Majestic 
theater Sunday night in a new musical 
divertissement, “Mariette,” by Maurice 
Volny, in which she scored a success 
at the London Hippodrome and Ham- 
merstein’s Victoria theater. Unlike 
Gaby Deslys, Anna Held and several 
other famous beauties, Mrs. Thaw has 
not sought theatrical success on the 
publicity she has achieved, but went 
on the stage to support herself. She 
is assisted by Jack Clifford in the 
dances, which contain the sensational 
new steps, as well as the graceful ball- 
room dances. Surrounding Mrs. Thaw 
is 2 company of well known favorites, 
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such as Willie Weston and Mike Ber- 
nard, the celebrated Courtney sisters, 
the Arnand brothers, Fouchere, Pep- 
pino and a score of others. 


“The Merry Gambol” is making a big 
success at the Morosco, and, in fact, 
is exceeding the record set by “The 
Candy Shop.” In point of costumes 
and gowns, pretty girls, song hits, crisp 
fun, and excellent principals, the Gay- 
ety management has excelled any of its 
previous productions in this city. It 
was the original intention of the Gay- 
ety management to provide a $2 musi- 
cal show for one dollar, and every one 
was unanimous in declaring that it had 
lived up to all of its promises in “The 
Candy Shop.’ Since that time things 
have not been sailing smoothly, how- 
ever, owing to two stars who possessed 
an overabundance of temperament. 
But with the arrival of “The Merry 
Gambol,” the old standard is once more 
established, and public confidence has 
been regained. 


In increasing its building fund for its 
clubhouse to be erected this fall, on a 
lot recently purchased, members of the 
Boyle Heights Entre Nous Club will be 
assisted by a student repertoire com- 
pany of Wallis School of Dramatic Art 
in a benefit presentation Monday eve- 
ning at Gamut Theater of that jolly 
comedy, “William’s Wife.” An excep- 
tionally strong cast has been chosen. 
Burdell Jacobs and Frances Shelt as 
William and Jane Tipson, the interest- 
ing newlyweds, are admirably suited to 
the parts as is Richard K. Schade to 
the role of Charles Shackleford. Mar- 
guerite Schweikert will interpret the 
part of the rather foolish aunt, Mrs. 
Chadwick, with Maude Newton as Lucy 
Chadwick. Erle Cawthorne Kenton, 
whose good work is making him a fav- 
orite with Wallis School audiences, will 
be “Uncle” Kershaw, Harry Lockwood, 
as Claude, Signe Larsen as Mrs. Pix- 
ton, S. Ardery Phelps as Mr. Pixton 
and George W. Chase as the collector 
complete the cast. 


With one exception, every act open- 
ing at the Orpheum Monday matinee, 
March 23, is new here, and the head- 
liner is Bessie Clayton queen of the 
dance, who brings her ballet corps. 
Miss Clayton is well Known both in 
America and in Europe, being the only 
American ever engaged as the star 
dancer of a Paris theater, and the 
managers there will hold her under 
contract, having released her only for 
this tour. Miss Clayton’s foreign ex- 
perience has broadened her art. She 
brings with her a clever company of 
foreign dancers offering a number of 
divertissements including an Argen- 
tine tango octette. The new sketch will 
be offered by Eva Taylor and her com- 
pany and is entitled, “After the Wed- 
ding,” a farce with dramatic action. 
Binns, Binns & Binns, the musical vag- 
abonds are well known here. Alcide 
Capitaine is known as the strongest 
of women, whose trapeze work is re- 
markable. Foster & Lovett, under the 
title of ‘“Who’s Who,” do singing of the 
cabaret order, and Billy Rogers, who 
possesses the ability to imitate the in- 
struments of an entire musical colony, 
will be a human orchestra. Welcome 
and Welcome are the physical culture 
girl and the man on his hands. Luis 
Hardt, the strong man, is the holdover 
act. 





In the line of history and biography 
the Macmillan Company will bring out, 
within two weeks, the first volume of 
“A History of the National Capital 
from Its Foundation to the Adoption of 
the Organic Act,” which, when com- 
plete, will fill two large volumes. The 
author is a resident of Washington, 
who, after a successful business career, 
has given up business for the writing 
of history. This house will publish at 
the same time the third volume of “The 
Writings of John Quincy Adams,” edit- 
ed by Worthington C. Ford, a work in 
which a large popular interest has 
been manifested. 














Grand Opera and the Guarantors 

When Manager Behymer arranged 
for the Chicago Grand Opera Company 
to visit Los Angeles in the season of 
1914, it was with the understanding 
that a guarantee of $60,000 should be 
arranged for seven performances, five 
nights and two matinees, and that a 
Citizens’ committee of 120 signers for 
$500 each should be secured, as is don® 
in other cities, so that if there was a 
loss, it could be divded pro rata among 
such subscribers. When one considers 
that every city in America that has 
played grand opera for many years has 
faced a deficit which has always been 
cheerfully paid by the subscribers on 
account of the advertising features and 
the income it brings through visitors 
from the outlying districts, it is real- 
ized that such advertising is cheap. 
Atianta raises $100,000 for one week of 
srand opera and there is always a defi- 
cit. In Kansas City a loss of $24,000 
was gladly paid, and Dallas, after los- 
ing $10,000 has raised $70,000 for an 
entire week next season. Last year Los 
Angeles had no loss, the company 
playing to 13,457 people with gross re- 
eceipts of $65,223, and consequently 
gaining prestige throughout the coun- 
try as the one city in which grand 
opera paid its way. Considering busi- 
ness conditions this season, the same 
splendid patronage couid not be pos- 
sible. Comparison between the seasons 
of 1913 and 1914 is as follows: 


1913 1914 
Gross receipts ............ $65,233.00 $42,424.00 
Gross attendance ........ 13,457 10,173 
Average receipts ........ $ 9,317.00 $ 6,060.00 
Average attendance ..... $4.10 4.16 
Average price of seat.... $4.10 4.16 


Los Angeles must stand on her own 
feet, as do the other cities that have 
grand opera. It is a luxury, but also 
a potent advertising medium, and 
should not be borne by a few people. 
This year's deficit is a little more than 
$15,000. The rent of the theater is 
$2,121.20; stage help amounts to more 
than $1500; publicity to $2800, which 
gives an idea of the expenses. The as- 
sessment will be at least 25 per cent, 
and those who subscribed $500 will 
have to pay $125, and the others pro 
rata, There is hardly a member of the 
guarantors who has not only expressed 
his willingness to meet the obligation, 
but to do his share next season. The 
Chicago management declared that 
greater publicity was given its work in 
Los Angeles than in any other city 
last season, and this city derived splen- 
did returns from her investment. 

Attendance this year was marked in 
one respect; more than 35 per cent of 
the patronage came through the mail 
from Southern California towns and 
from Santa Barbara, San Diego, San 
Bernardino, etec., which meant money 
for hotels, stores, restaurants, etc, It is 
now up to Los Angeles to answer the 
question regarding the grand opera 
for next Season. 
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“Quinneys” and a collection of short 
staries called “Loot,” both by Horace 
Annesley Vacheli, are listed by the 
George H, Doran Company. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


February 7, 1914. 

019945. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
J. Hacker, whose post-office address is 
400 So. Fremont Avenue, Los Angeles, 
Cal., did, on the 22nd day of August, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 019945, to purchase the 
NWY%NEYWU, NEYANWY, Section 24, Town- 
ship 15S8., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
and the stone thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878, and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,’’ at such value as might be 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and stone 
thereon have been appraised, at $200.00, the 
stone estimated at $100.00 and the land 
$100.00; that said applicant will offer final 
proof in support of his application and 
sworn statement on the 22nd day of April, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, Los Angeles, California, at 
10:00 o’clock A. M. ‘ 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in_ this 
office, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Sterling S. Boothe, pres. Leo. V. Young- 


-[- Red Cross Ambulance Service -[- 


Twelfth and Hope Sts., Los Angeles 
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MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER Mt> Sz: 
Beginning Sunday Afternoon, Mar. 22. 
Positively One Week Only. 


The big Burbank company will offer an elaborate revival 
celebrated comedy success, 


~The Country Boy” 


Seats are now on sale for this fine fun show. Usual popular Burbank prices. 
In preparation, “AUCTION PINOCHLE,” with Jess Dandy, Frances Cam- 
eron, Walter Lawrence and a great cast. 


of Edgar Selwyn’s 


HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 

Week Commencing Sunday, March 22 

Special Matinees Daily — Starting Monday — The Sensation of the Season 
THE MOST-TALKED-OF WOMAN IN THE WORLD 


Evelyn Nesbit Thaw 


ASSISTED BY JACK CLIFFORD AND A BIG COMPANY 
in the Musical, Dancing Divertissement 
“MARIETTE” 
Nights, 50c, 7de, $1, $1.50, $2. Matinees, 50c to $1.50. 


Broadway, near Ninth. Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Prices: 400 seats $1. 


Broadway bet. 


MOROSCO THEATER Seventh and Bighth 


Beginning Monday evening, March 23 
SECOND BIG WEEK OF THE WHIRLWIND MUSICAL HIT 
The Anderson Gaiety Company will Offer the Wonderful New Musical Revue, 


“The Merry Gamibol” 


With an All-Star Cast of Sixty and a Brilliant Chorus of Real Broadway Beauties. 
Seats now selling. Usual Popular Gaiety Prices: Nights 25c to 31. Mats. 25¢ to Tic. 
Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. THE STANDARD 


Home 10477. Main 977 ORPHEUM THEATER OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, MARCH 23 


BESSIE CLAYTON, Queen of Dance, and her Company 








EVA TAYLOR & CO. GREAT BINNS, BINNS & BINNS 
“After the Wedding”’ NEW Musical Vagabonds 
ALCIDE CAPITAINE SHOW FOSTER & LOVETT 


‘“Who’s Who?” 
WELCOME & WELCOME 
Physical Culture Gentleman Athlete 
8 p. m. World’s news in motion views. 
$1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c, Boxes T5c. 


Perfect Gymnast 
BILLY ROGERS 
Musical Mimic 

Symphony orchestra concerts, 2 and 

Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c, Boxes 


LUIS HARDT 


Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night Prices. 





Charles Frohman— 


IV[ASON OPERA HOUSE Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
Broadway bet. First and Second streets. W. T. WYATT, Manager. 
Week Beginning March 23, Wednesday and Saturday Matinees. 


The Stratford-Upon-Avon Players 


in SEVEN PLAYS OF SHAKESPEARE 

Monday, ‘““‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ Tuesday, “King Henry the Fifth.” 
Wednesday Matinee, ‘‘The Merchant of Venice.” 
Wednesday Night, ‘‘King Henry the Fourth.”’ 
Thursday, ‘‘“King Richard the Second.’’ 

Friday, ‘‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.”’ 
Saturday Matinee, ‘‘As You Like It.’’ Saturday Night, ‘‘Hamlet.’’ 
Prices: Nights and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $2. Wednesday Matinee, 50c to $1.50. 





Gamut Theater 
1044 S. Hope St. 
Main 3607 


WALLIS’ DRAMATIC SCHOOL 


Lou FE. Rall, Bus. Mer. 


WILLIAMS WIFIE” 


Comedy presented by Wallis Players. Benefit Boyle Heights Entre Nous Club. 
Monday, March 28, 8:15 p. m. Admission 25c. 





MILLER’S THEATER Home of the otis’ Ninth and Main 
“LOST IN MID OCEAN” 


A Wonderful Vitagraph Masterpiece in 3 Parts. Also 3 Reels of Best Comedies. 
All Next Week. 








worth, V. Pres. Harl Y. Boothe, Treas. 
Geo. A. Fitch, Sec’y. 


Removed 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
NURSES’ DIRECTORY, Inc. 


to 1837 NO, CARONDELET ST. 

Mer., Lillian Simpson, Graduate Nurse 
All Graduate Nurses Registered. 
Calls answered day and night. 

556806 Wilshire 5184 


Price $25.00 Per Week 
for general nursing. 


STERLING BOOTHE CO. 


Successor to Orr & Boothe Co. 


MORTICIANS 


Home 60578 Main 6426 





SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 
six Luther Burbank 


Spineless Cactus—the wonder plant— 
food for man and beast, a green for- 
age for cows, chickens and hogs, 100 


Myers, Spineless Cactus and we send| tons to the acre of forage or 5 tons of 
free, three fruiting varieties (red, yel- table. fruit. Circular free. Agents 


The MYERS—an ab- 
spineless variety. 
should produce one 
slabs in 12 months. 


MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 


Dept. X, 315 So. Hill St., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL, 














One feels like crooking the knee in 
obeisance to Caroline Lockhart, who 
deals so sanely with her subjects, and 
who makes her book people living crea- 
tures of natural impulses—with the 
necessary exaggerations, of course— 
and not mere puppets for which she 
pulls the string. Caroline Lockhart 
knows her west from intimate associa- 
tion; Knows all the bigness and small- 
ness of it, the crudities and the fine- 
ness, and her sense of balance is a 
delightfully adjusted thing, especially 
in &@ Woman writer. She has a stroke 
that is masculine in its strength, but 
with the little delicate touches that 
only a woman or @ poet could give. 
Her latest tale is “The Full of the 
Moon,” the story of a gypsy-hearted 
Eastern girl who goes down into Texas 
in search of adventure. And she finds 
it, between cattle rustlers, villains, 
treacherous Mexicans, a handsome cow- 
boy, and her Eastern lover. Miss Lock- 
hart uses familiar characters to carry 
out her tales, but she paints them with 
a little less idealistic glamour and & 
little more of realism than most west- 
ern novelists. The heart of her gently 
bred Eastern girl is well nigh cap- 
tured by a brave and bonny cowboy, 
in the approved style of Western fic- 
tion, but in this case the girl is true 
to her natural instincts by noting her 
lover’s lack of the finer things, the little 
traits that are so small but loom so 
large, and inevitably she turns to the 
man who is of her own class and her 
own atmosphere. Miss Lockhart is a 
breezy and humorous writer. More 
power to her pen. (“The Full of the 
Moon.” By Caroline Lockhart. J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 


“Diane of the Green Van” 


Leona Dalrymple won a ten thousand 
dollar prize with her story, “Diane of 
the Green Van,” and after reading the 
Ddook the Californian must inevitably 
make it analagous with that atrocious 
jingling that won the Booster prize for 
a California poem. Not that the book 
is void of interest or of promise, but 
that it should win a ten thousand dol- 
lar prize among thousands of manu- 
scripts is an appalling reflection upon 
the writers who deluged the judges 
with their brain-children. Miss Dal- 
rymple is plainly of a philosophical 
turn of mind which she occasionally 
uses to good advantage, But she writes 
in superlative, In hyperbole, and with 
a tensity that permits of no light and 
shadow. It is like a desert blazing with 


sunshine without even the gray cast of | 


a cactus bush acrass it. Thereis enough 
mystery in it to thrill the soul of a 
Theodore Kremer, and even the Eiver- 
glades of Florida are penetrated to 
lend it color. The best character in the 
book is that of Philip Poynter, a sane, 
humorous, ardent young American. 
Miss Dalrymple needs more clarity of 
thinking before she can write convinc- 
ingly. She has the gift, the spark, but 
she has not learned to utilize her abil- 
ity—in other words, to harness the 
force. (‘Diane of the Green Van.” By 
Leona Dalrymple, Reilly & Britton Co.) 


“Royal Auction Bridge” 


Who has not indulged in the gentle 
art of playing whist? Whist seems an- 
tiquated now. It was but yesterday 
we were thrilled by the intricacies of 
bridge—we learned a new step in the 
dance of fashion. Then came, (even as 
the tango displaced the Texas Tommy) 
auction, and we dreamed that the mil- 
lenium had arrived. From New York 
city, the down-to-date, the aggressive, 
comes to wreath our brows in anguish 























and dim our eyes with studious tears, 
royal auction bridge—and nothing 
more. How delightfully human is the 
author of “royal auction bridge” as 
he points out the defects in whist, 
bridge, auction, and calls attention to 
the mechiavellian absoluteness of the 
new game! To the uninitiated allow 
us to say the book contains 877 pages, 
including the rules, and the book is 
the most recent thing having to do with 
the game. Listen a moment: “. . . 
It is the old plan of ducking the first 
round of a long suit so as to catch all 
the high cards later, but just reversed. 
If the adversaries play an ace, why not 
shed the king of that suit? After hav- 
ing successfully skinned his hand 
down to spot cards in this manner 
_ The defense to this attack is 
to get the lead and take out that small 
card before you get skinned down to 
that one suit.” This sounds like pretty 
good advice, even to a modest and re- 
tiring reader who has never graduated 
from bridge. To review a book on royal 
bridge would be like describing the 
perfections of a linotype machine in 
heroic verse. Guardedly we admit, then, 
that Mr. Foster’s treatise on the game 
seems to be comprehensive, lucid and 
stuffed with the argot of the auc- 
tioness. If (with many mental reser- 


| vations) we ever have enough time to 


delve deeply in the new game, we shall 
use Mr, Foster’s book and none other, 
basing our preference on the excel- 
lencies of his well-known essay on 
“Hoyle.” (‘Royal Auction Bridge.” R. 
B&. Foster. F. A. Stokes Co.) 


oo 


Notes From Bookland 


It seems to be settled that Alfred 
Noyes, esteemed by many the foremost 
living English poet, is to lecture on lit- 
erature at Princeton, which university 
is to be felicitated on securing the 
services of a real poet and Mr. Noyes is 
to be congratulated on the chance thus 
offered to him to increase his income 
and at the same time materially en- 
large his permanent audience. For there 
is no doubt that the American sales of 


' his poetry will be considerably increased 


through the public knowledge that he 
is attached to one of our universities. 
Mr. Noyes’ residence in the United 
States, also, will inevitably have its in- 
fluence on his writing. There are qual- 
ities in our life which may not appeal 
to a mere visitor, but are sure to itm- 
press one who dwells among us, which 
may yet inspire his muse. 


Miss Agnes Repplier’s witty paper, 
“The Repeal of Reticence,” is the rea- 
son why the piles of the Atlantic 
Monthly melt away from bookstalls 
and cause decorous little fights in the 
reading rooms. The Boston woman, 
even although a Puritan, admits it, in 
spite of Miss Repplier’s Philadelphia 
birth, her religious belief, which is not 
Puritan, and the terrible truth that she 
did not learn to read until she arrived 
at the age at which the Boston little 
girl strives to reform her grandmoth- 
er’s political opinions. The Boston wom- 
an and her spiritual sisters, Knicker- 
bocker or Hoosier, whether bred in Du- 
luth or in Galveston, in San Francisco 
or in Charleston, are convinced that 


| Miss Reppplier has hit the nail on the 


head and that the truth will prevail. 


Robert W. Chamber’s spring story, 
“Quick Action,’ the Appletons now have 
ready. Mr. Chambers differs between 
his spring and his autumn stories, and 
this is one of his typical, quick action, 
romantic, spring tales. Two detective 
stories Which this house will publish 
at the same time are “The Opal Pin,” 
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The Fountain of Youth was Sought 
by Ponce de Leon 














The fountain pen of youth is sought by all fond 
parents, who wish to teach the kiddies cleanliness and good 
penmanship, a valuable asset for later life. 


MOORE’S NON-LEAKABLE PEN 


is the answer, for it cannot stain the fingers and clothes 
and is a veritable inspiration for letter writing. 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Company 
252 South Spring St. 


es 
poe 
THE NEGATIVE 
IS YOURS 


= 


Bring this advertisement to our Studio. 
THIS NEGATIVE IS YOURS and is deliv- 


negative of you, cabinet size. 


Portraits 


at the price of 
Kodak Prints 


For 50c we will make a portrait 


ered to you. When you desire prints from it we will make prints, or post- 


‘cards, from it at 5 each. 
obtained at reasonable prices of us. 


If mounts or folders are desired they can be 
The quality of this work is the same 


as you would be asked from $5.00 to $8.00 a dozen for at the old style 


studios. 


This offer is worth a trial, and a trial will convince you that there is no 


need to pay high prices for portraits. 


MARSHALL PHOTO SHOP 311 So. Hill St. 


A-4071 
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i WHEN THE SUN RAGES HOTTEST J 
it is always cool in the big basement of the 


H. W. Hellman Bldg., where dwells the Cafe Bristol ' 


by Rufus Gilmore, husband of Inez 
Haynes Gilmore, and “The Man Inside,” 
by Natalie S. Lincoln, a story of mys- 
tery and diplomacy in Washington so- 
ciety. A week earlier will come “The 
Red Tavern,” a historical novel of the 
time of Richard III, by C, R. Macauley, 
the cartoonist. “The Confessions of an 
Inconstant Man” is an anonymous 
novel in which the man in the case tells 
the story of a succession of varied love 
affairs. 


The remaining weeks of this month 


will bring out a long list of books of : 


fiction, among them a number of novels | 


by authors who can be sure of arousing | JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


much general interest. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. promise H, G. Wells’ “The World 
Set Free,” a part of which has been 
running in the Century. In book form 
it will be longer and more fully devel- 
oped than the serial. They will issue 
also an English story, “Drum’s House,” 
by Ida Wild. 


Robert Hunter’s discussion of ‘“Vio- 
lence and the Labor Movement,” 
brought out last week by the Macmil- 
lan Company, tells the story of the 
conflict that has been waged for the 
last quarter of a century or more be- 
tween those who advocate and those 
who oppose violence as a means of 
furthering the cause of labor. Mr. 
Hunter’s own sympathies and convic- 
tions are opposed to violence. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. promise Jo- 
seph Conrad’s new novel, “Chance,” for 
March 26, and also for the same date 
Booth Tarkington’s ‘‘Penrod,”’ a story 
of boyhood. At the same time will ap- 
pear a new collection of “Fables” by 
George Ade and “A Son of the Ages,” 
in which Stanley Waterloo tells a story 
of primitive man through successive 
generations, 


In chemical science Doubleday, Page 
& Co. have for early publication “Chem- 
istry,” by George Darzens, of the Poly- 
technic School, Paris, which will meet 











Professional and Business Directory 


MAISON LOUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
837 5. Broadway, near Hamburger's 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL CC. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 


JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 


| CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 


217% §8. 
BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 


Spring St., Upstairs 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CO., 614 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F037 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-806 Title Guarantee Building 6139 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOYNTON NORMAL 
A Review School for Teachers 
Prepares for County Examinations 
525 Stimson Bldg. A1840; Bdw’y 1919 


GEO. L. DICKINSON 
Gen’] Agent Southern California 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
915 Security Bldg. Los Angeles 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Feb. 18, 1914, 

012650 Non-caal, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Jacob E. 
Hoffman, of Santa Monica, Cal., who. on 
March 29, 1911, made Homestead Entry 
No. 012650, for Lots 2, 8, 4, 5, Sec. 23, Lots 
1, 2, 3, Section 26, Township I S., Range 
20 W., S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of 
intention to make commutation proof, to 
establish claim _to the land above de- 
seribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cal., on 
re ie day of April, 1914, at 9:30 o'clock 

Claimant names as witnesses: William 
Houston, Jean Fitzpatrick, Mark Wiener- 
ae Jacob Richter, all of Santa Monica, 

al. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


— “we 
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the needs of those who know little or 
nothing, but wish to inform themselves, 
upon this subject. A historical review 
of “Chemistry in America” will be pub- 
lished by the Appletons next week. it 
is by Edgar Fahs Smith, provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, who is one 
of the great chemists of the present 
day. 


The Maemillans have ready “Pro- 
gressiveism and After,” in which Wil- 
liam English Walling studies the po- 
litical events of the last few years and 
outlines from a socialistic standpoint 
what he conceives will be the progress 
of affairs in the next generation. 
The work is said to be less radical than 
his last book, “The Larger Aspects of 
Socialism,” which, in turn, was more 
moderate than his first one, “Socialism 
As It Is.” 


The Putnams have ready for imme- 
diate publication a new edition of “The 
Autobiography of Thomas Jefferson,” 
with introduction by Paul Lester Ford, 
in which a new feature will be a fore- 
word by George Haven Putnam. They 
will bring out, in a revised and en- 
larged edition, James A. Woodburn’s 
“Political Parties and Party Problems 
in the United States.” 


Linda Hull Larned’s ‘One Hundred 
Salads” and ‘One Hundred Cold Des- 
serts,” from the Scribner presses, em-~ 
body the experience of a woman who 
wrote about household affairs in the 
days before they were known as house- 
hold economics, 


“Eat and Grow Thin,” published by 
E. P. Dutton & Co., with an introduc- 
tion by Vance Thompson, puts into the 
hands of Americans the theories, menus 
and receipts of the “Mahdah” diet 
which has been attracting much atten- 
tion in England and on the continent. 


Longmans, Green &Co. have listed 
for early publication a book on “Fly- 
ing,” by Gustave Hamel! and Charles 
C. Turner, which will deal largely with 
the practical side of aviation and con- 
tain many accounts of personal experi- 
ences. But it will contain also a chap- 
ter on the physiological and medical 
aspects of the new science of aviation 
and another by Guglielmo Marconi on 
wireless telegraphy. 


William J. Locke’s novel, “The For- 
tunate Youth,’ is scheduled for the end 
of the month by the John Lane Com- 
pany. Mr. Locke is said in this novel to 
revert io the manner of “The Reloved 
Vagabond.” The Lanes have recently 
published Anne Warwick’s ‘“Victory' 
Law,” 


Henry C, Vedder’s “The Reformation 
in Germany,” published last month, has 
called out 2% good deal of protest be- 
cause of the author’s rather iconoclas- 
tic views on the subject of Martin Lu- 
ther. 


Selma Lageriof’s ‘‘Liliecrona’s Home” 
has met with such a warm welcome 
that a large American printing has 
been made necessary, following the 
English edition that was first put on 
the market. 


American publication of George Bran- 
des’ discussion of ‘‘Nietzsche” bears 
evidence to the steady and continued 
interest in the work of the apostle of 
the superman. 


T. Everett Harré lives in a seaside 
villa near Havana, Cuba, where he is 
writing a new novel. His story, “The 
Eternal Maiden,” published a year ago, 
has been translated into French and 
will be serialized in one of the French 
revues, 


Edwin Bjorkman is at work upon “A 
History of Nineteenth Century Scandi- 
navian Literature.” It will begin with 
Ibsen and will include a sketch of the 
earlier literature of Norway, Sweden 
and Denmark, 


The seventy-seventh anniversary *of 
his birth found William Dean Howells 
as young in mind as ever. As the years 
have passed his fellow-countrymen 
have come to realize that it is one of 
Mr. Howell’s best gifts to be always of 





the present, and to have a keen inter- 
est in the possibilities of the future. 
He has never wasted words or lamen- 
tation over the vanishing of a golden 
age. It is a rare gift. 


John Masefield’s new book, “The 
Tragedy of Pompey,” a drama in blank 
verse, Went into its second edition 
Within a week of publication. His 
“Everlasting Mercy” is in its fifth and 
“Daffodil Fields” in its third edition. 


Kathleen Norris and her publishers 
have had hundreds of letters about her 
new novel, “The Treasure.” It deals 
with the servant question, and, as far 
more of these communications come 
from men than from women, she begins 
to think that present-day husbands and 
fathers are more interested in house: 
hold affairs than are their wives and 
daughters. 


Both of our ex-Presidents will be 
represented among the important books 
to be issued next month. Col. Roose- 
velt with “Life Histories of African 
Animals” and Mr, Taft with a collec- 
tion of essays on problems of states- 
manship, 


The Macmillians announce the fifth 
printing of Rabindrath Tagore’s vol- 
ume of love poems, “The Gardener,” 
and the fourth of his philosophical 
essays, “Sadhana.’’ 


Brand Whitlock expects during his 
service as minister to Belgium to do 
much investigation of European meth- 
ods of solving social and economic 
problems and to put the results before 
American readers, 


The fifth edition of Mr. De Morgan’s 
“When Ghost Meets Ghost” was ex- 
hausted the second day after publica- 
tion. Its leisurely 876 pages can be 
compared as to length with Auerbach’s 
“On the Heights,” the copyright trans- 
lation of which, published in 1875, is 
now in its eleventh printing and is stil! 
selling. 


Joseph C, Lincoln’s “Cap’n Dan’s 
Daughter,” recently published, was to 
have been issued last fall, but the au- 
thor went to Europe last spring and 
forgot all about it until after he re- 
iurned. His “Mr. Pratt’s Patients” is 
in its eighth edition. 


Amelia E. Barr’s autobiography, ‘All 
the Days of My Life,” is reported by 
her publishers to be “selling as well as 
a novel,” 


Thomas Dixon will make Jefferson 
Davis the hero of his novel, “The Vic- 
tim,” to be published in the early sum- 
mer. It will be a sort of companion 
portrait to his story of Lincoln in ‘‘The 
Southerner,” which is now in its tenth 
edition. 


Gilbert Cannon’s ‘‘Old Mole” is said 
to present in its lovable philosophic 
hero a disguised portrait of J. M. Bar- 
rie. Cannan was for a time Barrie’s 
secretary and will be remembered as 
the cause of his divorce. The portrait, 
however, is exceedingly well disguised. 


Norman Angell’s new book, soon to 
be published by George P. Putnam's 
sons, ‘Arms and Industry,” with the 
sub-title “The Foundations of Interna- 
tional Polity,” will develop still further 
than did his “The Great Illusion” this 
author’s theory of the utility of war 
under modern economic conditions. He 
urges the prevention of war not only on 
humanitarian grounds but on sound 
business principles. 


Admirers of William Butler Yeats 
will. be glad to know that a collection 
of his tales, entitled “Stories of Red 
Hanrahan,” will appear soon from the 
Macmillans, They will also publish 
“Grannie,” by Mrs. George Wemyss, 
whose chief character, as may be 
guessed from the title, is not of the 
usual heroine age. 


McBride, Nast & Co. have just issued 
an old-fashioned story or romantic ad- 
venture in France during the stormy 
days that followed the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, “Ashes of Vengeance,” 
by H. B. Somerville. 
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NOTICE 
In the Superior Court for the State o° 
California in and for the County of 
Los Angeles. 


No. B. 9639. Complaint to Restore Lost | 
Certificates of Stock, | 


FLORENCH HUNKINS, Administratrix | 
of the Estate of JOHN A. DUNCAN, | 
Deceased, Plaintiff, vs. LOS ANGELHS | 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, a Corpora- 
tion, Defendant. 

To whom it may concern: 

This is to notify vou there is now pend- 
ing in the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, the above entitled action, where- 
in Florence Hunkins, the duly appointed 
acting and qualified administratrix for the 
estate of John A. Duncan, deceased, is 
plaintiff and Los Angeles Investment 
Company, 2a corporation, is defendant. 

This action is brought to require the de- 
fendant to issue to this plaintiff new or 


duplieate certificates of lost or destroyed ! 


stock issued by the defendant to John A. 
Duncan, and now standing on the books 
of this defendant in said John A. Dun- 
can’s name. Said original certificates 
were numbered and called for the shares 
of stock as follows: 
Certificate Number 9823, 


shares. 
Number 13878, 


Certificate 
Number 17518, calling for 100 


ealling for 125 


calling for 5 





shares. 
Certificate 
Number 17514, calling for 20 
20090, 


shares. 

Certificate 
shares. 

Certificate 
shares. 

Certificate Number 41522, calling for 106 
shares. 

All persons claiming said shares or any 
of them, or any interest or lien therein or 
thereupon, are hereby notified to be and 
appear before the said Court in Depart- 
ment No. 10 in the City of Los Angeles, 
County and State aforesaid, on the 6th 
day of April, 1914, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of said day, then and there to 
show cause why new or duplicate certifi- 
cates of stock should not be issued to the 
said administratrix, and to set forth their 
rights in or claim to such shares. 

Dated March 3, 1914. 

(Seal) H. J. LELAND) Clerk. 
By E. G. RIGGINS, Deputy Clerk. 
SAVAGE & HAMLIN, 
Attorneys for Plaintiff. 


Number calling for 5 


NOTICE 


In the Superior Court for the State of 
California im Sand efor the™Coxznty oF 
Los Angeles. 


No. B. 963. Complaint to Restore Lost 
Certificates of Stock. 


FLORENCE HUNKINS, Administratrix 
of the Estate of JOHN A. DUNCAN, 
Deceased, Plaintiff, vs. HOME MAK- 
ERS, a Corporation, Defendant. 

To whom it may concern: 

This is to notify you there is now pend- 
ing in the Superior Court of the State of 
California, in and for the County of Los 
Angeles, the above entitled action, where- 
in Florence Hunkins, the duly appointed 
acting and qualified administratrix for the 
estate of John A. Duncan, deceased, is 
plaintiff and Home Makers, @ corpora- 
tion, is defendant. 

This action is brought to require the de- 
fendant to issue to this plaintiff new or 
duplicate certificates of lost or destroyed 
stock issued by the defendant to John A. 
Duncan, and now standing on the books 
of this defendant in said John A. Dun- 
ean’s name. Said original certificates 
were numbered and called for the shares 
of stock as follows: 

Certificate Number 829, calling for 150 
shares. 

Certificate 830, 
shares, 

Certificate 831, 

832, 
8669, 


Number calling for 250 
calling for 250 


250 


Number 


Number calling for 








Certificate Number calling for 3000 
shares. 

Certificate 
shares. 

Certificate 
shares. 

Certificate 
shares. 

All persons claiming said shares or any 
of them, or any interest or lien therein or 
thereupon, are hereby notified to be and 
appear before the said Court in Depart- 
ment No. 10 in the City of Los Angeles, 
County and State aforesaid, on the 6th 
day of April, 1914. at two o’clock in the 
afternoon of said day, then and there to 
show cause why new or duplicate certifi- 
eates of stock should not be issued to the 
said administratrix, and to set forth their 
rights in or claim to such shares. 

Dated March 3, 1914. 

(Seal) H. J. LELAND, Clerk. 
By E, G. RIGGINS. Deputy Clerk. 
SAVAGE & HAMLIN, 
Attorneys for Plaintiff. 


shares. 
8670, 


Certificate 
114380, calling for 200 


shares. 
calling for 2650 
9098, calling for 100 


Number 
Number 


Number 





FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


15 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

020858 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Carl 
Dold Benz, whose post-office address is 
2703 Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal., did 
on the 22nd day of September, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 020338, to purchase the 
SWY4SWk, Section 2, Township 1 S., 
Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 3, 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the “Timber and Stone 
Law,’ at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00; 
that saiu applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
om Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 


93 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time hefore patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan, 22, 1914. 

019550 Non-Coal. 

NOTICH is hereby given that Charlotte 
Estelle Tompkins whose post-office ad- 
dress is 785 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal., did on the 28th day of 
July, 1918, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019550, to pur- 
chase the SEH\4%, Section 15, Township 1 S., 
Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,”’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00 and the land $200.0: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 6th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Ome, Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry, 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan, 22, 1914. 

019563 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Louisa J. 
Lee, whose post-office address is Glen- 
dale, Cal., did, on the 28th day of July, 
1913, file in. this office Sworn Statement 
and application, No. 019563, to purchase 
the SW of NW¥% and Lot 2, Section 34, 
Township 2 N., Range i7 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$126.50, the stone estimated at $50.60 and 
the land $75.90; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 8th 
day of April, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914, 

019216 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Birdie 
Emma Meyer, whose post-office address 
is Ocean Park, Cal., did, on the 27th day 
of June, 1918, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 019216, to 
purchase the NWY4SEY, Section 20, Town- 
ship I1S., Range 18 W., San Bernardino 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law., at such value as 


, Might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 


pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$°60.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $50.00: that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 6th day 
of April, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. 8S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. ; 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filling a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
: FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Marked reawakening of interest in 


Union Oil was evident this week in the 


local security market. Unusual strength 
was displayed by the stock, as a result 
of the news that Andrew Weir and R. 
Tilden Smith of London, representa- 
tives of the General Petroleum syndi- 
cate, are due to return to Los Angeles 
in a few weeks, to resume negotiations 
with the Union interests. 

At the time the Londoners left the 
Coast two or three months ago, it was 
the understanding that they were to 
come back at this time. No satisfac- 
tory agreement had been reached when 
they went away—in fact, at one time 


negotiations were declared completely | 


off. Previous to their departure, how- 
ever, it is understood that matters 
were patched up to an extent. The 
Londoners are known to represent 


strong interests which would be able, 


to aid materially in building up the 
financial position of the Union. 
Following the news that Weir and 
Smith had sailed for this country, 
Union stock advanced nearly 5 points 
to $75, at which figure it is selling at 
this writing. The security displayed 
strength earlier in the week and con- 
sequently the net gain when the new 
“high” was touched amounted to about 
7 points. The stocks of the holding 





companies have been occasionally trad- . 


ed in, but at little if any pr emium over 
orton 

Next to the favorite oil stock Los 
Angeles Investment has been the chief 
attraction. It has receded about 5 
points, without any apparent cause. 
Producers ‘Transportation, the only 
other industrial traded in on the ex- 
change, has shaded slightly. 

Amalgamated Oil lacks firmness. As- 
sociated is about unchanged. Maricopa 
Northern reveals improvement. United 
proves a fair attraction around 21 Sto 
22 cents a share. 
and National Pacific have been weak. 
Midway Northern also shows a softer 
tone, although not traded in. 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


California Midway | 


Bonds have been quiet and inclined | 
toward strength. The bank stock list is 


lifeless. The mining issues continue to 
be dealt in spasmodically. 

The tone in the money market is 
easy, but locally there has been prac- 
tically no lowering of interest rates. 
Nevertheless, it is somewhat easier to 


;* @evr4arsz, ea wee 


ert uiewereteenmwe 
so alo als & ole he 


a - 


ican securities appear to be under a 
temporary ban in the London market 
where funds usually available for that 
country are ready for investment in 
other channels. 


Modesto will hold an election March 
31 to vote bonds for $610,000 for irriga- 
tion improvements. 

Filmore’s need for more schools will 
be met with a bond issue of $9000, 
which is to be voted on April 4. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and Insurance 


REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


(Ay a 


353 So, Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres't 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas 
JONATHAN 8S. DODGE, Director. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los reo Cal., 
February 25, 1914 % 

010949. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Robert 
McFetridge, of 1323 16th” St.. Santa Monica, 
Cal., who, on July 19, 1910, made Home- 
stead Entry, No. 010949, for SANWY4, Sec. 
tion 8, Township 1 S., Range 17 W.. S. B. 
Meridian, has filed notice of intention to 
make commutation proof, to 
claim to the land above described, before 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 
at Los Angeles, California, on the $th day 
of April, 1914, at 9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names at witnesses: Benjamin 
EB. Kinsey, of Santa Monica, Cal.; Wil- 
liam Gleason, Frank Schaefer, Thomas H. 


Lyons, John F. Hetman, all of Calabasas, 


California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


March 10, 1914. 
011047. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby ci that Nelly E. 
Hunter, of Topanga, Cal., who, on July 
1i, 1910, made Homestead Entry, No. 
011047, for SY%SEHY%, Section 10, Township 
1 §., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, has 


, filed notice of intention to make commu- 


tation proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described, before Register and 


' Receiver, U. g. Land Office, at Los An- 


finance improvements of a permanent | 


character, but very little money is 
available for speculation. incier 
generally are inclined to be optimistic 


regarding the future, although the ex- 


Financiers ; 


geles, California, on the 28th day of April, 
1914, at 9:30 oO "clock a. Mm, 

Claimant names as witnesses: John S. 
Wood, Morton Allen, John S. Hunter, 


Herman Hetche, all of Topanga, Califor- 


ercising of restraint is cautioned on all ; 


hands, 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Net earnings of the Diamond Match 
Company in the fiscal and calender 
year 1913 were equal to 11.4 per cent 
on the capital stock, compared with 
13.19 per cent in the previous year. 
After deducting $812,015 from net earn~ 
ings for depreciation, reserves, CLG, 
there remained for dividends an amount 
equal.to 8.55 per cent, compared with 
10.77 per cent in the previous year. 


That the Argentine is suffering from 
severe curtailment of banking credits, 
following the wild real estate specula- 
tion in that republic, is a keen topic of 
discussion in British financial circles. 
That republic is borrowing gold to re- 
‘relieve the stringency, though its con- 
dition is by no means so bad as that 
of Brazil. Nevertheless, South Amer- 











nia. FRANK BUREN,. Register. 


List 65-1800-2057. 
RESTORATION TO ENTRY OF LANDS 
IN NATIONAL FOREST 
Notice is hereby given that the lands de- 


| scribed below, embracing 55 acres, within 


the Angeles & Santa Barbara National 
Forests, California, will be subject to set- 
tlement and entry under the provisions of 
the homestead laws of the United States 
and the act of June 11, 1906 (34 Stat., 233), 
at the United States land office at Los 
Angeles, California, on May 14, 1914 Any 
settler who was actually and in good faith 
claiming any of said lands for agricul- 
tural purposes prior to January 1, 1906, 
and has not abandoned same, has a pref- 
erence right to make a homestead entry 
for the lands actually occupied. Said Jands 
were listed upon the applications of the 
persons mentioned below, who have a 
preference right subject to the prior right 
of any such settler, provided such settler 
or applicant is qualified to make home- 
stead entry and the preference right is 


. exercised prior to May 14, 1914, on which 
date the lands will be subject to settle- 


ment and entry by any ean person. 
The lands are as follows: The N% Pee 
SW SW Sec. 7, T. 1 N., R. 9 W., S. 

M., 5 acres, application of Mrs. ere 


establish | 











SEND IN YOUR NAME 


rheSecunty” whist. 
Savings Bank has in prep- 


aration 1s Anitiaaerare 
fel s@e hy Asteds. 


This chart will be issued about 


April lst, and will show the 


average rainfall, by months and 


seasons. in Southern California 


and Los Angeles, for 29 years. 


Send in your name now, men- 


tioning this publication, and a 


copy of this record will be sent 


you, fres, 


°CGURITITWY TRUST 
& SAVINGS BAN K. 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
wn the Southwest. 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and a, 





correo eee 


ae Angeles 


Wecdio be 
Peeomar une 1 laZg 
has Now It Is 
ei Broadway 

at Eighth 


i That’s where 
ye You Can Rent 


First Class 
OFFICES 


IN THE 


LOS ANGELES 
INVESTMENT BUILDING 


Single or En Suite, at Moderate Rates 
SEE MANAGER OF BUILDING 

Home 60127 

ee. a a 


is 


fae oe 


lea 0 20 59 20 29 7 1 E/ 


Alea ar ers el errs as 
Cir oie Sie ee ae ee Ae 


The Center of 


Main 5647 


(ema, THE HOMEPHONE 


When you have a Homephone in 
your home you have two invaluable 
servants—a little messenger boy 
who will run your errands in the 
wink of an eye—and a faithful guard 
who will bring instant protection, 
help, any minute of the night or 
day. You will find it a service in- 
dispensable. Costs little. 
tract Dept. F 98. 


Call Con- 


Home Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. 
Mioeoo, Olive-st: 


Shook, Azuza, California; List 5-1800. The 
NEY SEW, the SEY NWY% SE \ Sec. 13, 
i, e N., R. 18 W., 50 acres, application of 
ni Maxwell. Roosevelt. California: List 
5- 2057, JOHN McPHAUL. 
Acting Assistant Commissioner of the 
General Land Office. 
February 11, 1914. 











March 21, 1974 
mm, | ACCIDEN TS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company 


spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 


Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 


Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 


Never cross behind gq car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
otner coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps, 


Never let your children play in the 
streets, 
Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 


off cars. 


is now 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019601, Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Robert E. 
Wirsching, whose post-office address is 
39 Brittania St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 3ist day ‘of July, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019601, to purchase the Lot 1, NEY 
NW, Section 30, SWY%SEY, SEY 
SW, Section 19, Township 1 $., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $399.48, the stone 
estimated at $199.74 and the land $199.74; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, ae 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Lana 
gees! Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


February 27, 1914. 
016132. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Agnes 
Ottelia Kolstad, of 720 E. 33rd St., Los 
Angeles, Cal., ‘who, on August 7, 1912, 
made Homestead Entry No. 016132, for 
SWY4SEY, Sec. 28, NYANEY, SHYNEY, 
Section 26, Township 18., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make commutation proof, to es- 
tablish claim to the land above described, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Office, at Los Angeles, California, on the 
16th day of April, 1914. at 9:30 o ‘clock a. m, 
Claimant names as witnesses: F. M. 
Kincaid, Edward Campbell, Bessie O. 
Thew, all of Los Angeles, California; 
‘Charles Decker, of Corneil, California. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
February 26, 1914. 

05467. Non-coal. 


NOTICE is hereby given that Patrick 
Lee, of Calabasas, California, who, on 
Feb. 16, 1909, made Homestead Entry, No. 
05467, for W%SEY, Section 28. Township 
1 N., Range i7 W., S. B. Meridian, has 
filed ‘notice. of intention to make five- ~year 
proof, to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
UL & Land Office, at Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, on the 13th day of April, 1914, at 
9:30 o "olock anv mm, 

Claimant names as witnesses: John 
Fooshee, Elmer Stephenson, A. T. Morri- 
son, Anton Weber, all of Calabasas, Cali- 


fornia. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 
House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 
Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078; Main 1714 
Largest and Most Popular Office 











To San Francisco < 






THE “yamous MT. LOWE TRIP 


Oakland-Berkeley 
-—AND THE— 


3 GREAT sees TROLLEY TRIPS 


“Balloon Route” — “Triangle” — ‘Old Mission” 


should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 
ances and friends from points outside of Southern 
California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 
accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 
way may they obtain it as completely and at such 
a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 
yourself it will pay you. The Mount Lowe trip 
may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 
$2 for the round trip from Los Angeles, and the 
Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 
length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 
routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 
California may be made for $1 each. Send for 


gih3 
pitt h 







Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 














7738-60517 
illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 
CLEARING HOUSE BANKS ee. ‘ . 
wae rns || Pacific Electric Railway 
ATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 7%) VSRBURS: Fie 
N. E. Cor, Fourth and Spring Capital, $500,000.00. Surplus and 


Undivided Profits, $200,000. 
A. J. WATERS, President. 





ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 2. i ees. Cashier. 
S. W. Cor, Third and Main apital, $1,500,000. Surplus and : 
Profits, $700,000. You Can Have An Abundance of Hot Water at a Low Cost 
OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK ®. é. HEATON, Cashier. If You Burn 
. a al, ’ . 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. ae oL A GAS” 
J. M. ELLIOTT, President. — 
IRST NATIONAL BANK WwW. T. 8S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 


&. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring Capital Sp ah al a Under Your Gas Water Heater 


1 W. HELLMAN, P d hi 
ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK  ¥. Hf ROSSHTTT Cashion 
Capital, $1,500,000 








Corner Fourth and Main Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK Yea Los Angeles Gas and Electric 
S, E. Cor. Third and Spring Aeitais and Profits, $500,000. Corporation 
— —_—-. 645 South Hill Street. 
Home 10003. Main 8920. 








OASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA AQUAPELLA PRODUCTS 


736 So. Spring St. 


Phone A-1046 :: B’dway 4647 FACTORY: . 1 Manager 
Hoover at Ninth Stops Ali Leaks Cc, O. Wannack 


Wilshire 2121 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AQUAPELLA ROOFING — AQUAPELLA CEMENT — AQUAPELLA 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA DRAINBOARDS, FLOORING and FIREPROOF 
re PAINT — AQUAPELLA WATERPROOFING 
ROOF REPAIRING A SPECIALTY | 











Hotel del Coronado OPEN ALL YEAR 
CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA you wil enjoy a visit to ores = PHONES: 
American Plan Beach any month in the year. Cli- i RA Cay ver Home 
| matic conditions always idea] for en- WW MINES nee 60478: 
joyment of land or water pe and REAL ES4 ATE. , Main 
there is a regularity about the enter- : * 
tainment features at the famous hotel ae 2875 Fire-Proof Storage 





that is gratifying to guests. | 2950 South Broadway 








W. W. MINES & CO. 
JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 


Coronado Beach, Cal. REAL ESTATE 
H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
334 South Spring Street. 631 S. Spring Street. | 


THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 




















—Directing your attention to the 


Great Display of 


Onental Rugs 


that Bullock's is Making 


—introductory to the new section that has 


been so recently opened— 


—I{ is the purpose of Bullock’s to concentrate 
extraordinary efforts upon the Merchandising 
of Oriental Rugs—from the standpoint of se- 
curing artistic and valuable collections, as well 
as from the standpoint of distributing them at 


very attractve prices. 


—The New Tariff has had much to do with 
making this first exhibit magnetically irresisti- 


ble in its values— 


—Lovers and Collectors of Oriental Rugs 


should not fail to visit Bullock’s sixth floor. 





